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Radical Changes 


in the industrial world have been wrought through the invention 
of machinery. Now-a-days, no matter how new it may be, if a 
machine becomes unable to produce work enough to pay for the 
attention it requires for operating, it is discarded, and a newer 
and better machine installed. This economical condition should 
be duplicated in the domestic world, therefore, to insure the great- 
est return for money and time invested in home equipment and 
home duties. 


Hale’s “Crescent” Sewing Machine 
ad a Change for the Better 


Inasmuch as Sewing is, and probably always will be, 
one of the most important duties of the housewife, 
every effort should be made to provide her with the 
best mechanical aid to quicker and better work. 
Hale’s “Crescent” is a speedy machine: speedy be- 
cause it is easy to run and because every action is 
positive. In the feeding mechanism, for instance, 
a positive cam roller feed is provided that will 
always work alternately with the descent of the 
needle, producing better work no matter how fast 
the machine is run. Ball bearings at every important 
place reduce friction, prolong the wear, make easier 
and quieter running. 


Have the “Crescent” thoroughly demonstrated to 
you. Cut out and bring this advertisement with 
you if possible. 

Hale’s “Crescent” is the equal of $40.00 agency machines, and 
may be bought at only $25.00. Have our easy payment plan ex- 
plained to you. 


Market 
at Fifth 


New Retail 
Center 


ADVERTISING 


is the science of calling to the attention of the public 
the things they or you want. 


Advertising tells who you are, where you are, and 
what you have to offer in the way of service or com- 
modity. 


The individual, firm, or corporation, engaged in a 
business where there is competition, failing to adver- 
tise, will never cause people to marvel at the success 
achieved. 


If you have nothing to advertise, you might as well 


quit business. There is nothing in it for you. 


Live business men advertise; dead ones never. 


THE LABOR CLARION 


reaches the people who buy. The other kind need not 
be reached. 


Let us prove our statements by giving us a trial. 


3146 FOURTEENTH STREET 
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COURAGE AND HOPE 


By Charles P. Hardeman. 


Courage and hope keep us from despondency. Courage will 
not allow us to grow faint in our efforts and hope places before 
us a promise of something better. 

In sickness hope is a happy stand-by. Even if a person is in 
a critical condition, and his chances of regaining health are dim, 
hope is cherished and weighed above everything, and overshadows, 
as it were, the most gloomy forebodings. 

In bereavement courage and hope are the best potents to root 
out from the heart a deep sorrow. A father, or a mother may 
have raised a son with the greatest care. The son may have been 
made to undergo a physical training from his childhood, and hence 
to have become strong and healthy; he may have been made to 
develop his mind, and hence have become educated; he may have 
been taught the priceless value of honor and integrity, and hence 
to have become a youth of character. What pride, what feeling 
of satisfaction and happiness must the parent of such a child have! 
Yet in the full bloom of his life, when they are about to enjoy the 
full lustre of their work in him, he is struck with some sickness, 
or he meets with some accident, and is snatched away from them. 

Courage must then come to the aid of the parents lest they 
become despondent and cease to give their strength and time to 
their other children whom they have yet to raise. 

Hope must bring them cheer and promises of receiving com- 
fort and happiness from another source. 

The world is a scene of almost continual disappointments. 

Thousands may be engaged in the promotion of a good cause, 
and they may devote their time and power to it only to see it lost, 
and to know that their efforts have been in vain. Yet they have 
couragé and hope. They strive again with greater intrepidity, and 
they cherish more sanguine hopes. They know that they can do 
nothing by giving up. They know that they must have courage. 
They know that they must be hopeful. 

We all know that hardships and trials of the severest kind inflict, 
at times, almost everyone. We know that some of them are 
greater and harder to bear than others. Still it is wholesome to 
have courage and hope. 

Troubles are the hardships of winter in a person’s life. 
People must beat the pangs and severity of such hardships, and not 
succumb to them, else they will never enjoy the calm and happiness 
of a life of summer. The winter of life, of longer duration in the 
lives of some than in the lives of others, of more incessant recur- 
rence in the lives of some than in the lives of others, winter, with 
all its gloom and darkness, must be borne, must pass, ere the sum- 
mer of life comes. Courage and hope are the weapons put into 
our hands to combat and to drive away the severe and rigid pangs 
of the winter of our lives. We must use those weapons constantly, 
we must wield them without remission during the wintry days or 
weeks or months or years of our lives. 

Poverty is perhaps the sternest, the most corroding hardship 
which multitudes must bear, even for years. Yet the baneful effects, 
the worry and anxiety which that dreaded affliction is able to pro- 
duce can be dispelled better by courage and hope than by anything 
else. 

Many and various things bring about poverty. It is sometimes 
caused by long and constant sickness. But is there not hope when 
such is the case? Courage to bear the sickness, and hope to give 
promise of its departure. 

It is sometimes caused by accident, or by mismanagement, or 
by circumstances, or by “hard luck.” But in any of these, courage 
and hope are what is wanted. 

Poverty may be prolonged, and prolonged. Then greater cour- 
age is needed to bear it, and ardent and perennial hope is called for. 

A mother often has a wayward boy who, in spite of his fine 


home training, goes out into the world to do wrong, to commit 
crimes, to learn to be dishonest, to acquire corruption, to form the 
habit of lying and cheating and deceiving. He goes so far, he 
becomes so wicked that it seems almost impossible to put him 
again on the right path. What is the stand-by of the mother of such 
a fellow? Hope, hope, and constant and continual hope. Hope 
that he will change, hope that he will become good again, hope 
that she may yet be proud of him. 

How many are there who, after working for many years, have 
absolutely nothing? They have nothing but hope, and hope is their 
all in all. 

How many are there who have lost the savings of almost a 
lifetime through some misfortune for which they were not respon- 
sible, and yet have courage to start over again, and have hopes of 
making good? 

How many are there who have been striving for a long time 
to gain some end, or to reach some goal and who seem to be pro- 
gressing, but very slowly? What stirs them on, what gives them 
animation, and life, but courage and hope? 

How many are there who long to improve themselves and to 
become great and famous, and who work towards such an end year 
in and year out? What enables them to go ahead, and not grow 
faint from every obstacle placed in their way, but courage and hope? 

Courage and hope play a great part in the life of everyone. 
They are most powerful, most efficacious for the mitigation or for 
the entire wiping out of every evil. 

For unions and for union men especially is courage and hope 
necessary. The unions are waging an almost continual war for the 
betterment of the working classes. They are met and opposed by 
men of means and money. They are met in deadly antagonism by 
thousands of employers. Every move they make to gain some bit 
of justice for the toiler is strenuously opposed by the moneyed man. 
Big obstacles, and obstacles which are well-nigh insurmountable 
are placed in the way of their progress. Yet they are going ahead, 
yet they are fulfilling their high purpose, yet they are improving 
the condition of the toiler. 

Why is this? 

Why is it that, in spite of the impetuous and persevering efforts 
of capitalism the unions are making headway? It is because they 
have courage and hope. 

When a strike has been lost in one place, when they are stricken 
very low in one town, when they are wounded by a stab from one 
section of the country, when their plans are here and there frus- 
trated, when their demands for justice are often unheeded and 
ridiculed by those in authority, when all these things stare them 
in the face, they have the courage to exert themselves, anew, and 
to continue the fight unremittingly, and to struggle on and on until 
victory is in their hands. They also have hope, well knowing that 
injustice, extreme injustice, cannot be imposed on the workingman 
forever. As everything comes to an end, so must this injustice. 
So they never give up. They have courage and hope, and with them 
there is no danger, or little danger, of becoming ineffective. 

Abraham Lincoln exhibited, during his whole life, remarkable 
courage and hope. To them may be attributed his personal success, 
and his victory for the country. In darkness of his early youth, 
when poverty encompassed him, he was ambitious, and his mar- 
velous courage made him laugh at the prodigious obstacles on his 
path to success, and his animated hope always filled him with a 
positiveness for an ultimate and high achievement. 

During the gloomiest periods of the Civil War, the most potent 
assuagement of the sorrow rooted in his mind were his courage 
and his hope. 
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The High Cost of Living 
Reduced 
For the Man That Toils 


STRIKEBREAKERS SCARCE 


The strike of the Light and Power Council against the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company is very forcibly bringing to the attention of the general public the fact that 
those creatures who, in time of trouble have previously been heralded as heroes by 
those whose desire it is to defeat the efforts of workingmen to improve their condi- 
tions, are now a very scarce article. 

The corporation, aided by some alleged trade unionists, has inserted advertisements 
in papers throughout the country in an effort to get linemen to take the places of the 


e 
Union Made 
electrical workers now out on strike, but the zone affected is nightly in darkness. This 


would indicate that the element against which society, even that portion of it owning 
corporation stocks, under normal conditions prays for protection, is not as numerous 
as it once was. The thug has evidently discovered a more congenial manner of getting 


the coin of the realm from the coffers of the greedy and unscrupulous crushers of 
labor. ; 

The strike has been on for more than seven weeks and the company is today 
in just the position in which it found itself the day the men walked out. It is true, 


a few of the scum of society have engaged to do “detective” service for the corpora- 
tion by stirring up trouble and circulating false stories of violence, but none of them has 
even pretended to be able to perform the service so essential to the furnishing of light and 


power. Wild, weird, fantastic stories of midnight rides in automobiles for the purposes of 
depredations against the gas company have been industriously given out to the news- 
papers in the hope of shifting public opinion to the side of the employers, but all of 
these attempts have met with failure, because in not a single instance has the hired 
thugs been able to even remotely connect one of the striking workmen with wrong- 
doing. 

It requires skilled mechanics to operate a light and power system, and cut-throats FRANK BROS 
and thugs are seldom skilled in anything but deception. The company has been unable eo 
to engage any but the despicable creatures of the underworld who are incapable of 1015 Market Street 
doing any harm to the men out on strike. 

The strike has already cost the corporation much more than the demands of the 
unions would have amounted to in a year. The stockholders of the corporation will 
not long permit a stubborn and unreasonable board of directors to throw away their 


3 
For Every Class of Work 


Just above Sixth 


monev. A settlement must come soon, and when it does come the strikers must be The Only Store in the West 

victors, for they completely control the situation. See nee eae Wee 
The unions of the Labor Council will furnish the necessary finances to maintain the Selling Union 

men until success shall crown their efforts. There is nothing needed but the patience ao ES Se Ty 


to await the capitulation of the gas company officials. There can be no other outcome. Made Overalls at This Price 


MOLDERS’ PICNIC. 
Molders’ Union No. 164, held its forty-first 


annual outing, family reunion and athletic con- C ff : I : : t S F Ik 
ee tear eae Shell Mound Park. Been: O ee 1S nyur1ous O ome O S 


ville, with a large attendance. Among the at- 


. . . “4° i e@ 
tractions were dancing in thé pavilion, bowling, 
races for boys and girls, young women and young O e S i e Cc O Uu 
men, married men and women, for members of e 


the union and their wives, for members of the 
auxiliary, a relay race between teams composed 
of members from Oakland and from San Fran- 
cisco, and races free for all competitors. In each 
event two prizes were awarded. Besides these, 
seventy gifts were distributed among patrons of 
the park. 


IT WILL ANSWER 
THE COFFEE QUES- 
TION FOR YOU. 3% 


YOU WILL WANT 
IT THREE TIMES 


A DAY. 3% 3% 3% 
THREE G’s 


NOT A CEREAL COFFEE, BUT AN APPETIZING, 
HEALTH BUILDING, INVIGORATING DRINK. 


The success of the outing was largely due to the 
efforts of the following committees in charge: 
Arrangements—Chairman, John O. Walsh; sec- 
retary, R. W. Burton; J. E. Dillon, F. Judson, J. 
J. Fields, A. T. Wynn, C. Paise, S. Sorocco, G. 
Bitterlin, A. Peterson floor director—R. Dorgan; 
assistant floor directors—J. Gibson and H. Hen- 
derson; floor committee—A Taylor, T. Cooney, 
W. Green, D. Holleran, H. Oberg, George 
Dooley, F. Swanstrom, A. Nulani, R. Conroy; re- 
ception—chairman, F. Moss; D. Viano, T. Dowd, 
C. Mains, W. Lushman, A. Silvia, C. Seamans, A. 
Johnson; committee on gate and games—chair- 
man, J. E. Dillon; T. Dowd, A. Wynn, C. Payne, 
J. J. Fields, C. Paise, A. Regalio, R. Cassini, 
E. Bowen, H. Lampell. 


7OR, 
MORNING.NOON°*NIGHT 
NOT TEA, NOT COFFEE. 
MANUFACTURED BY - 


CONDE GRAIN CO, 


TACOMA.WN. SEATTLE.WN. 


There is but this a between labor and 
idleness: That labor is a profitable and pleas- 
ant trouble, idleness a trouble both unprofitable 
and comfortless——Joseph Hall. 
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BUSINESS AND LABOR. 

Would you rather raise your children for 
slaughter? Or would you prefer a peaceful and 
happy future for them? 

The answer is easy. If it depends upon your 
choice you don’t want to raise your children for 
slaughter. You want to secure a merry and en- 
joyable life for them. 

Unfortunately, very few people are so excep- 
tionally well born that they have any choice in 
the matter. If babies could pick out their par- 
ents before they are born—there’s the difficulty. 
Slaughter of innocents is an inseparable part of 
our business system. Murder for profit threatens 
the children of the working class from the 
mother’s womb. From the cradle to the grave 
business makes everlasting assaults on the lives 
and health of the workers. For business is war, 
a war of profit, and it is a favorite maxim of bus- 
iness men that “everything is fair in love and 
war.” This is a poetical way of declaring that 
everything is fair which makes a profit for bus- 
iness men. 

The law does not punish the murder of human 
beings for profit. The law of profits is the un- 
written law of the land, supreme over any 
law upon the statute books. A man who 
robs people upon the highway or upon the high 
seas is sentenced to the penitentiary or to the 
gallows, but a man who starves millions, who 
steals public lands, who posts trespass notices 
all over this stolen property, is backed up by 
all the power of the government. You are a 
criminal if you gather a gang of cutthroats around 
you and make war upon private business men. 
But you are a savior of society if you hire special 
police, sluggers, guards, deputies and militia to 
intimidate and murder striking workingmen. 
The only time that a rich man is sent to jail 
or sentenced to death is when a richer man gets 
a stranglehold on him. No rich man has ever 
been so punished for any crime against working 
people. Even the sluggers and killers in the em- 
ploy of the rich are never punished. If the rough- 
necks of the rich kill a striker the labor leaders 
are charged with the crime. 

The sneaking and underhand methods of bus- 
iness men are little known to the public. Only 
on rare occasions, when some particularly fla- 
grant case of commercial poisoning, financial 
murder, or legislative villainy is discovered do 
the people cry out for vengeance, and ask for 
remedies. We do not remember that any captain 
of industry was ever punished when caught in 
such crimes, unless he was prosecuted by other 
rich men. If anybody was punished it was some 
employee who had to carry out the orders of the 
business men or lose his job. 

A lockout or boycott declared by business men 
against working people is never forbidden by law, 
never opposed by a business administration, 
never suppressed by the militia, never stopped by 
a judge. It is lawful. 

A strike of working people against business 
men is denounced by the mayor, broken up by 
the police, forbidden by the judge, suppressed by 
the governor or president by the help of the 
militia or regular soldiers. A boycott is declared 
illegal, if enforced by working people against 
business men.—Ernest Untermann in New York 
“Gall? 
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After allowing the contract for two large boil- 

ers to go East, the Board of Public Works now 


- proposes to hire an inspector in the city of Chi- 


cago to go to St. Louis at a salary of $225 per 
month to watch the contracting firm and see that 
requirements are observed. Thus San Francisco 
workmen lose both the building of the boilers 
and the inspection thereof. It is apparent the 
commissioners of the Board of Public Works are 
determined to send every penny possible to the 
East rather than keep San Francisco’s money at 
home. Mayor Rolph should see to it that there 
is an end to this policy. 
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SOME THINGS THE CHURCH MAY DO. 
By the Rev. Charles Stelzle. 

The free and frank discussion of the problems 
of the people should be encouraged by the church. 
The criticism is made that the church is afraid 
to face the big questions which are staggering 
the working man. The church has nothing to 
lose by a full and open discussion of these ques- 
tions. Experience has demonstrated that such 
treatment of the problems of the masses disarms 
all criticism. Also, it is the business of the church 
to interpret the great movements which are aris- 
ing among the people. Social unrest needs in- 
telligent and unselfish direction. The church is 
largely responsible for the spirit of social unrest 
which exists today; will the church bravely finish 
the task which it so long ago began? This is 
one of the most important questions confronting 
the church today. 


An investigation into the recreative op- 
portunities for boys and girls, for young men 
and women, as well as for adults, will in- 
dicate that this problem is not being ade- 


quately met. Clean, healthful places of amuse- 
ment should be encouraged. Inasmuch as the 
streets and yards are the playgrounds for the 
children of the poor, conditions of paving and 
sanitation are important elements in both the 
life and pleasure of the children. Every public 
school in working people’s communities should 
have adequate playgrounds with bathing facili- 
ties. The general attitude towards these problems 
has been largely a negative one. Attempts are 
made to close the saloon, the motion picture 
show, and the Sunday baseball game, and other 
objectionable features. Without arguing for or 
against such legislation, it is highly important 
that a constructive policy with regard to the 
recreational life of the people be adopted. There 
is a distinct opportunity for moral and ethical 
teaching in recreational life. The motion picture 
has come to stay. With proper supervision it 
may become a great force for moral and religious 
teaching, to say nothing of its educational value. 
The commercialization of the recreational life of 
the people is the most serious problem in con- 
nection with the subject. This important matter 
should be taken out of the field of commercialism 
and be administered by trained leaders whose sole 
object would be to conserve the welfare of the 
masses. There should be presented to the people 
of the city, in a most aggressive manner, a com- 
prehensive plan for recreational life which will be 
at once scientific and appealing. This plan should 
take into consideration all the agencies at present 
at work in this direction, and in some manner 
these agencies should present a united plan with 
regard to the entire situation. 

A definite and scientific attempt should be made 
to arrive at the cost of living among the various 
classes of people in the city, determining the 
minimum wage in various industries that will 
maintain the American standard of living in the 
homes of intelligent working people who have 
assumed the responsibility of the typical Ameri- 
can family in matters of education, morals and 
general standards of physical comfort. 

There should be greater co-operation by the 
church in securing social and labor legislation. 
Such action should be directed towards the les- 
sening of the number of persons incapacitated 
by industrial disease and industrial over-strain 
due to excessive hours of labor and unsanitary 
conditions. An effort should be made to 
strengthen and to enforce child labor laws 
through legislation; women in industry should be 
protected and the rights of workers conserved. 
The church should be especially concerned with 
reference to the continuous industries, those 
necessarily operating on seven days a week, such 
as railroads, street cars, telegraph and telephone 
lines, heat, light and power plants, newspaper 
offices, blast furnaces, hotels and restaurants, and 
other industries. Much could be done for human 
betterment by working for six-day legislation. 


APPOINTED PUBLIC PRINTER. 

Cornelius Ford, of Hoboken, N. J., will suc- 
ceed Public Printer Donnelly. The President 
nominated Ford on June 10th, and sent his name 
to the United States Senate for confirmation. 
This position is one of the best places outside 
of a Cabinet office. There were numerous can- 
didates for Public Printer, receptive and other- 
wise, among them being President Lynch, of the 
International Typographical Union; Mr. Turley, 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., and Ford of Hoboken, 
who landed the plum. Cornelius Ford is a mem- 
ber of the International Typographical Union 
and is actively working at the printing trade. He 
has been prominent for many years in the organ- 
ized labor movement in New Jersey, especially 
so as president of the State Federation of Labor 
for the last ten years. He has also served three 
terms in the State Legislature and exercised his 
influence in the direction of having adopted leg- 
islation progressive in character. Ford was born 
in Hoboken in 1867 and graduated from the Ho- 
boken High School, and immediately entered the 
printing trade and has been working at the busi- 
ness for thirty years. He was formerly a mem- 
ber of the Hoboken Board of Education for four 
years, and has always taken an active part in any 
movement for the social uplift. Ford is consid- 
ered to be eminently qualified to conduct the 
affairs of the big printery. 

> 

If you think a thing, think it strong enough 
to live it, even though you may be too wise to 
argue about it—Emily Lloyd. 


Factory Agent for OMEGA WATCHES 


H. STEWART 


WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER 


SOCIETY BADGES OF ALL KINDS 
FINE WATCH REPAIRING 
Railroad Watches a Specialty. Jewelry Repaired 
and Made to Order. ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


4041 TWENTY-FOURTH STREET 


Between Castro and Noe Phone Mission 6110 


Phone Market 6478 


M. BAUM 


Union Tailor 
540 Valencia St., Bet. 16th and 17th 


Suits Cleaned and Pressed $1.00 
Workmanship and Fit Guaranteed 


“Well Established for Quality” 
ALL UNION HOUSES 


Meads 


Restaurants 
and Bakeries 


Suits to Order 


Locations in San Francisco 
19 STOCKTON STREET 
52 THIRD STREET 
159 THIRD STREET 
241 KEARNY STREET 
14 EAST STREET 
22 EAST STREET 
249-251 MARKET STREET 
ARGONAUT HOTEL CAFE 
22-24 SIXTH STREET 
Oakland 
520 TWELFTH STREET 
416 THIRTEENTH STREET 
713 BROADWAY 
1537 SAN PABLO AVENUE 
1112 BROADWAY 


VISIT THE 


ENGLISH COTTAGE 


JUST COMPLETED ON OUR SECOND FLOOR 
FOUR ROOMS OF FURNITURE 


$150 


Good Sterling Furniture—Furniture that 
will look well, wear well and give years 
of service. 


Pay $2 a Week 


Someta. saxer0 


1049 MARKET orr. M‘ALLISTER «JONES 
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CITY HALL STEEL CONTRACT. 

The question as to whether the steel contract 
for the city hall should be given to the steel trust 
or to San Francisco contractors was discussed 
at a conference which lasted almost four hours 
in the Mayor's office last Monday. The Home 
Industry League, the Builders Exchange, the 
Building Trades Council and the Labor Council 
protested against the awarding of the contract 
to the steel trust. 

Representatives of the organizations mentioned 
were present. The steel bidders also were rep- 
resented. Members of the Board of Public 
Works and Assistant City Attorney George Lull 
took part in the discussion. 

E. J. Schneider, representing the United States 
Steel Products Company, otherwise referred to 
as the steel trust, which filed the lowest bid, said 
that while he could not state definitely what the 
company would do if the eight-hour day and $3 
wage provisions were incorporated in the con- 
tract, he believed that it would not have bid if 
these provisions had been in the specifications. 
His understanding was that these provisions ap- 
plied only to work done here and not to work 
done in the East. 

Schneider admitted that the company would 
not change the system at its shops if it got the 
city hall steel contract. ‘‘We will get this job 
out like any ordinary job, the only difference 
being that we will get it out more promptly,” he 
said. 

The final conference on the matter began early 
Tuesday night, and did not end until near mid- 
night. ‘“ After the conference the following state- 
ment was made by the Mayor: 

“The contract for the steel for the new city 
hall will be awarded Wednesday by the Board 
of Works by unanimous consent to the lowest 
bidder. When announcement of the award is 
made I shall state my position and reasons for 
my action. This action meets with the approval 
of the consulting architects, who have arranged 
their plan of action and can now proceed with 
the work.” 

—~e 
FOREST BOUNDARIES CHANGED. 

A proclamation signed by the President on 
May 27 cuts approximately 100,000 acres from the 
Angeles National Forest of southern California. 

The area was recommended for elimination by 
the Forest Service, after a careful examination of 
the ground. The land is located on the north 
side of the forest, in Los Angeles and San Ber- 
nardino counties. The altitude varies from 2900 
to 7000 feet. At the higher elevation the coun- 
try is steep and rough, but farther down slopes in 
gently rolling hills and bench lands to the Mo- 
jave desert. 

The Angeles Forest is chiefly valuable for 
watershed protection to the south and west, but 
the lands eliminated are on the other side of the 
range and therefore of no value in this respect, 
according to the report of the Forest Service. A 
considerable portion of the tract consists of fairly 
level ground. The soil is a good sandy loam. It 
is the opinion of the examiners that it has only a 
small value for forest purposes. A number of 
homesteaders have already applied for land under 
the Forest’ Homestead Act of June 11, 1906. 
About 14 per cent of the tract is already in pri- 
vate hands and the proportion of listed land, the 
forest officers say, is being added to almost daily. 

Se ee 
DOINGS OF COOPERS. 

Officials of the Coopers’ International Union 
are making an effort to secure the co-operation of 
the distilleries in Maryland to use the label of 
the Coopers’ International Union on their barrels. 
The Maryland State Federation and the Balti- 
more Federation of Labor are lending their as- 
sistance. The coopers just recently organized 
150 men employed by the American Sugar Re- 
finery at South Boston, Mass., engaged in the 
making of sugar barrels. 


a Se I 
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REAL TRADE UNIONISM. 

We have received the following clipping from 
the San Francisco “Newsletter”: 

“The words of J. H. Thomas, chief organizer 
in the great railway strike which took place in 
England some time ago, and which is fresh in 
the memory of the public, are such as to com- 
mend themselves to the serious consideration of 
many on this side of the Atlantic. 

“Speaking at a recent gathering of railway 
men in England, Mr. Thomas said in part: ‘There 
must be some machinery which will enable em- 
ployer and employee to sit down and argue a 
case across the table. The man who talks glibly 
about a strike being the only consideration, and 
the man who thinks of nothing else than with- 
holding his labor on every question, is not a 
friend of the workingman.’ 

“These words of Mr. Thomas should be preg- 
nant with meaning for all members of trades 
unions in this country who are willing to be rea- 
sonable and see where Socialism and syndicalism 
will lead their movement. 

“There have been many strikes in this country 
within the past few years, and there are strikes 
on in different States at the present time. Some 
of them have been termed victories for the 
strikers, yet no advantage gained by the methods 
pursued can make up for the untold misery caused 
for the poorer classes. It must be remembered 
that trades unions, if they are to be of any real 
value, must be reasonable and a power for ne- 
gotiation, and not for reckless strikes and dis- 
We do not find fault with the principle 
of trade unionism, but we do condemn the abuses 
and the menace to the welfare of the general 
mass of workingmen in the dominance of men 
who pose as leaders and friends, but are nothing 
less than exploiters and enemies to everything 
representative of justice, law and reason.” 

The “Labor Clarion” unreservedly subscribes 
to the statement attributed to Mr. Thomas in the 
above quotation. The labor movement under the 
banner of the American Federation of Labor, 
only favors the strike as a last resort. 

a 
ORPHEUM THEATRE. 

The Orpheum bill for next week will repay 
most careful perusal for it argues a delightful 
entertainment. Zelda Sears and an excellent sup- 
porting company will appear in “The Wardrobe 
Woman.” Percy Bronson and Winnie Baldwin 
will present “Pickings from Song and Dance 
Land,” which has proven one of the hits of the 
present vaudeville season. Both Mr. Bronson 
and Miss Baldwin have hosts of friends in this 
city, which may be regarded as their home. 
Chief Caupolican, the American Indian, who is 
creating a positive furore on the vaudeville stage, 
will make his first appearance here. Frank 
Coombs and Ernest Aldwell, two men with ex- 
ceptionally good voices, will be heard in a series 
of old and new songs. Mr. and Mrs. Gordon 
Wilde will amuse with their animated shadow 
creations. They produce with the aid of their 
hands on a screen animated pictures and _ sil- 
houettes of various celebrities. The Four Rot- 
ters, sturdy Teutons, will offer a remarkable ex- 
hibition of gymnastic skill. The only holdovers 
will be Joe Jackson, Louis A. Simon and Kathryn 
Osterman in “A Persian Garden,” both of whom 
are proving great hits. 


order. 


Gabe—He claims he is a descendant from a 
great family. 

Steve—Yes, and he is still descending—Cin- 
cinnati ” Enquirer.” 


Friday, June 20, 1913. 
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Demand Wom, ssa eran chesy 
Union Made 3y¢g¢Q') UNION FRENCH 
French Bread ) ee A 


<>-GECISTERED 
Telephone West 1340 Residence Fillmore 2727 


JOINT ACCOUNTS 


This bank will open accounts in the name of 
two individuals, for instance, man and wife, 
either of whom may deposit money for, or 
draw against the account. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


Savings and Commercial Depts. 
783 Market Street, near Fourth, San Francisco 


Demand the Union Label 
eg oS 
b TRADES Eig) COUNCIL 4 


On Your Printing, Bookbinding 
and Photo Engravings 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union Concern. 


MARKET AND FOURTH STS., SAN FRANCISCO 


Largest Coast Outfitters 
For MEN AND WOMEN 


Safest and Most Satisfactory Place to Trade 


HENRY B. LISTER 


LAWYER 


Practicing in all Courts 


NOTARY 
State and Federal Member ee eS 


of Local No. 59, I. U.S. E. 
PHONES 805 Pacific Building 
Douglas 1415; Home J 1855 SAN FRANCISCO 
Residence Phone Sunset 1605 


BROOMS and BRUSHES 


M TOPAL BRANDS:—of all kinds and descriptions 
Menufactue’’y The Van Laak Manufacturing Co. 


THE HEYMAN-WEIL Co, 
720 MISSION ST. 
TEL. DOUGLAS 1720 


DISTRIBUTORS 


L. FELDMANN & CO. 
21st AND SHOTWELL STS. 
TEL. MISSION 584 


LEVISON & Co. 
325 MARKET STREET 
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LABOR CLARION. 


“PROTECTING” AMERICAN LABOR. 
(American Economic League.) 


Senator Thomas, of Colorado, has ably exposed 
the fraudulent nature of the claims made by the 
sugar barons in behalf of a tariff on sugar. One 
of the barons’ Senatorial advocates, Smith, of 
Michigan, ‘had spouted the usual rot about for- 
eign “pauper” labor, in these words: 


“You have got to pay the laborer who works 
in the beet fields, on an average, $2.75 a pay, 
while the peon who works in the sugar fields of 
Cuba, who wears a clout upon his stomach and 
not even a hat upon his head or shoes upon his 
feet, does not get over 10 cents a day; and you 
propose to pit the farmers and the laborers 
upon the farms in that industry against such 
labor as that.” 


Senator Smith must have been shocked when 
Senator Thomas answered him as follows: 

“T have made some investigation of the sub- 
ject—a very slight one, because the information 
I desired came from another source. In the 
House of Representatives, on the 28th of April, 
Representative Hardwick, in discussing this phase 
of the tariff question, compared the wage rate 
in this industry as between the State of Louisiana 
and the Republic of Cuba, and at page 1643 of 
the ‘Record,’ he gave it in these words: 

““The labor cost in factories in Cuba and 
Louisiana is practically the same, and for field 
labor Louisiana pays hardly as much as is paid 
in Cuba. It appeared in the sworn testimony 
before the special committee that in Louisiana 
the sugar planters pay the following rates for 
field labor: Seventy-five to eighty cents to men 
per day, 75 cents per day to women, and $1 per 
day in harvesting time; whereas in Cuba for the 
same class of labor the planters are paying from 
$1 to $1.25 per day, and in Cuba the women do 
not work in the fields. So it seems to me that 
the equalization of labor cost is not involved in 
this proposition.’ ” 

“Those engaged in it toil from day-break until 
darkness, and sometimes beyond, thus embodying 
not 8 hours, but 10, 14 and 16 hours out of 24. 
It is this sort of day labor of which men speak 
when they assert that it commands $2 and $2.50 
per day. Measured by the 8-hour standard, in- 
stead of 12 or 14, the figures would, of course, 
be considerably less. 

“Upon this subject the Labor Commissioner 
of my State reports—and I am perfectly willing 
to take his statement—that ‘the contracts are $20 
an acre for thinning, two hands pulling and top- 
ping beets, all contract work, foreigners only em- 
ployed. All the family work 16 hours a day, about 
$1.50 each, and board themselves.’ 

“In view of the fact that I inquired of the 
junior Senator from California (Mr. Works), on 
the 9th instant, as to the class of employees in 
this work in his section of the country, I deemed 
it only proper to ascertain from the Labor Com- 
missioner of that State what the facts were. My 
inquiries were as to the nationality of the labor 
employed in that State, as well as to its compen- 
sation, and this is the reply which I have re- 
ceived from him: 

““San Francisco, Cal., May 10th. 
“"C, S. Thomas, Highlands, Washington, D. C. 

““Help employed on beet farms in California, 
1910, Japanese represented 66 per cent; Chinese, 
Mexicans, Hindus, 12 per cent. Large acreage 
controlled by Japanese, who only employ Japan- 
ese help. Work done for others under contract. 


‘Wages for weeders, $1.50; toppers and loaders, 


$1.93 per day, without board.’ 

“And although he does not say so, I assume 
that the hours of labor are equally exacting as 
elsewhere.” 

If a get-rich-quick schemer were to obtain 
money through representations half as false as 
those made by seekers for tariff privileges he 
would have great difficulty in escaping a term in 
the penitentiary. 


SICKNESS AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 

The problem of insuring workers against sick- 
ness and unemployment was discussed at the 
Hotel La Salle by the First American Confer- 
ence on Social Insurance, under the auspices of 
the American Association for Labor Legislation. 

In arguing for “Sickness Insurance” Dr. I. M. 
Rubinow, of New York, maintained that the eéco- 
nomic loss from sickness was even greater than 
the loss from industrial accidents. He estimated 
that there are in America every year 8,000,000 
cases of disease, which cost 200,000,000 days of 
productive labor. Upon the basis of these figures 
Dr. Rubinow argued for a comprehensive system 
of compulsory sickness insurance for all wage- 
earners, the expense to be borne by the wage- 
workers, the industry and the State in equal por- 
tions. 

“This problem, which is too big to be met by 
the co-operative efforts of the working class, 
will never,” he declared, “be solved by charity. 
It is a problem that must be met by a scientific 
social policy.” Dr. Rubinow admitted the expen- 
siveness of a policy such as he advocated, but 
justified it as an investment that would pay hand- 
some dividends in the increase of national health, 
happiness and efficiency. 

“This nation must provide workmen’s compen- 
sation for occupational diseases as well as acci- 
dents,” said Dr. John B. Andrews, of New York, 
who declared that “the early passage by Congress 
of the Kern compensation bill would wipe out 
the disgraceful Federal law of 1908, and give jus- 
tice to those thousands annually injured in the 
service of Uncle Sam.” 

“Unemployment,” said Prof. Chas. R. Hender- 
son, of Chicago University, “is a regular pheno- 
menon of modern industry. Unemployment in- 
surance has become a moral necessity for a peo- 
ple which professes to be civilized.” Speaking of 
the conditions in the United States, Prof, Hen- 
derson declared that it is not true that an indus- 
trious man in America can always find employ- 
ment. “It is true that there are tramps and va- 
grants,” he said, “but these do not represent the 
rank and file of Américan wage-earners.” 

Prof. Henderson compared the unemployment 
features of the British national insurance act of 
1911 with results obtained in several German 
municipalities, and made a strong plea for a policy 
resembling in its main principles the British sys- 
tem. “We should not merely wait for evolution 
in solving social problems,” he declared; “we 
should make evolution—just as Burbank develops 
new plants.” 2 


ELECTRICIANS AMALGAMATE. 

A committee of the Springfield, Mass., Central 
Labor Union has been endeavoring to bring 
about an amalgamation between the two local 
unions of electrical workers in this city. Asa 
result a joint meeting was held of the members 
of the two locals, and the members agreed to 
sink their past differences and amalgamate and 
take a charter from the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. This happy so- 
lution of the problem came about through court 
decisions in favor of the organization affiliated 
with the A. F. of L., together with the splendid 
service rendered by the officials of the Central 
Labor Union, added to the good judgment dis- 
played by the electricians in determining to 
cease their internal conflict. This action will be 
of great benefit to the local movement, and will 
act as an impetus in the settlement of other dif- 
ficulties as they arise. 


—_-@—- 
A FLOOD OF ALIENS. 
The estimate of the number of immigrants ex- 
pected on thirty different liners arriving in New 
York the week of June 2-7 aggregates a total 
of 30,000 aliens to be landed at Ellis Island. This 
is the greatest influx of any one week in the his- 
tory of this port with the exception of one week 


in 1907. 


Order Your 
New Suit 


N O W 
Save $5 to $10 
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We are Overstocked on 
SUMMER SUITINGS 


All Weights, many of which can be worn 
all the year ’round. 


15 to 20 cenr Bona fide Reductions 


Also 10 per cent discount on all staple 
suitings during this sale. 


Made in Our Own Shop by Skilled Union 
Tailors, the same as if you paid full price. 


Order now and take advantage of the Lib- 
eral Reductions, even if you do not need a 
suit until next month. 


KELLEHER & BROWNE 


THE IRISH TAILORS 
716 Market Street  ,OPBOSITE 


3rd STREET 


The Best Way 


to help make San Francisco a million by 
1915 is to 


PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY 


“LUNDSTROM” 
HATS 


have been made here by the best Union 
workmen since 1884. 

Considering Quality and Style they are 
equal to the world’s best. 

To make shopping more convenient, we 
have stores in five different localities. 


Lundstrom’s Exclusive Hat Stores 


1178 Market Street 2640 Mission Street 
26 Third Street 
72 Market Street 605 Kearny Street 


UNION MADE 


EAGLESON & CO. 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 


Manufacturers of 


Union Label Shirts 
Complete Lines of Union Label Goods in 
SHIRTS, NIGHT SHIRTS, PAJAMAS, 
COLLARS, UNDERWEAR, GLOVES, 
NECKTIES, SUSPENDERS, WAITER 
AND BAR COATS AND APRONS. 


1118 MARKET STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO 
112 S. SPRING STREET, 
LOS ANGELES 
717 K STREET, 
SACRAMENTO 
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A power was his beyond the touch of art 
Or armed strength; his pure and mighty heart. 
—Richard Watson Gilder. 


Secretary Wilson has selected as his assistant 
Louis F. Post, editor of the Chicago Public. Mr. 
Post is an old time printer, thoroughly versed in 
labor affairs, and a fundamental democrat who 
will be of untold help to the Secretary of Labor. 

—— 

If you always demand the union label on your 
purchases you will soon be known as a union 
man, and not merely as a member of a union. 
Three-fourths of those who call themselves union 
men are only members of unions. A union man 
always demands the label. 

ee ee 

San Francisco is to issue $3,500,000 worth of 
bonds for the purpose of building extensions to 
the Geary Street Municipal Railway and 15 per 
cent of them are to be in denominations of $100 
so as to give the people an opportunity to pur- 
chase some of them. Owing to the purpose for 
which the money is to be used it is probable they 
will be quickly snapped up. 

pete ae 

Developments in the investigation by the dis- 
trict attorney of attempts to bribe Juror Shuman 
in the Wood case are rather startling. An assist- 
ant district attorney says that the man who of- 
fered the juror a life job with the American 
Woolen Company if he would “vote right” is 
known and a warrant has already been issued for 
his arrest. The grand jury is also investigating. 

a 

The Supreme Court cut the string that was to 
enable the Musical Association to occupy and 
hold perpetually a part of the city’s civic center 
property, when it rendered its decision last week. 
The schemers are at work, however, in an effort 
to thwart the law and accommodate the Musical 
Association in its effort to establish an aristoc- 
racy in San Francisco. If these people want to 
ape the antics of the world’s snobs they should 
be made to pay for it out of their own pockets. 

Se 

The production of Portland cement in 1912 in 
the United States was 82,438,096 barrels. This 
production was reported from 24 States, the first 
ten States, namely, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Cali- 
fornia, New York, Missouri, Illinois, New Jersey, 
Michigan, Iowa and Kansas given in the order 
of their importance reported 69,682,321 barrels, or 
about 85 per cent of the total. These States 
ranged in production from 26,441,338 barrels in 
Pennsylvania, or over 32 per cent, to 3,225,040 
barrels in Kansas, or about 4 per cent of the total. 
Indiana, the second largest producing State, re- 
ported 9,924,124 barrels, or 12 per cent, and Cali- 
fornia, the third State reported 5,974,299 barrels 
or over 7 per cent of the total. These first three 
States reported over one-half of the total produc- 
tion. 
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A MURDEROUS ASSAULT 


The vicious conduct of the mine operators of the State of West Virginia is being 
uncovered by the United States Senate investigating committee appointed under the 
Kern resolution. Some startling facts are being brought out by the committee showing 
that the mine owners resorted to all sorts of violence in their efforts to discredit, discour- 
age and intimidate the powerty-stricken mine workers. 


The committee was astounded at the testimony of Lee Calvin, an ex-mine guard, 
one of the men in the armored train when the strikers’ camp was fired on. Cisco 
Estep, a miner, was killed, Mrs. Annie Hall wounded. Calvin, called by the attorneys 
for the miners, told a sensational story of the Holly Grove attack. After relating that 
he had been a “chief guard” on Cabin Creek, and had left the district because of the 
shootings there, he said that Sheriff Hill and Quinn Morton, a mine operator, had met 
him in Charleston and prevailed upon him to go up Paint Creek in the armored train. 

“There were ten or twelve men in the car attached to the train,’ said Calvin, “and 
when we got just above Paint Creek Junction, all of them began getting their rifles. 
They tried to give me a rifle, but I told them I had no shooting to do. The brakeman 
came through the train and turned down the lights. He told us not to raise the windows 
but to shoot right through the glass. I was leaning out of an open window, and, as we 
came to Holly Grove, I saw a stream of fire start out of the baggage car just ahead, 
where the machine guns were mounted. The stream kept up as we went through Holly 
Grove. 

“As we passed I saw three or four flashes of fire from the tents.” 

“Were there any shots from the tents before the shooting began from the train?” 


“I didn’t see any,” said the witness. “I just heard the engine whistle blow and 
the shooting from the train began.” 

The witness said that Quinn Morton, one of the operators, was on the train. When 
the train had passed the miners’ camp Morton came running back through the car. 

“What did he say?” asked Belcher. 

“He said, ‘Back up the train and we will give them another round.’ ” 


“He was talking to the Sheriff, and I’m not sure, but I think the Sheriff told him 
something about women and children in those tents, and he would not shoot.” 


At this statement Senator Martine of New Jersey almost leaped from his chair. 


“What sort of a man is the man Quinn Morton?” he shouted, “Is he an ordinary 
American citizen that could order such a thing?” 


The attorneys for the coal operators were on their feet in a moment. 


“Morton will be brought before your committee,” shouted Attorney Jackson, “and 
you will see him and talk with him.” 


“God help me, then,” remarked Senator Martine. 


Under examination by Belcher, the witness repeated the statement. that “Quinn 


Morton came through the car hollering, ‘Back up the train and we'll give them another 
round.’ ” ‘ 


Pale-faced men and women who showed traces of years of arduous toil digging 
coal from the West Virginia mountains told the committee their side of the controversy. 


It was the tale of a peaceful community of contented people transformed into a 
theatre of war, and members of the Senate committee sat back with startled glances 
as witness after witness told the story of the strike. 


Although the attorneys for the mine operators insisted that they would show the 
train was fired on before the guns in the armored car were turned loose, the com- 
mittee received into the record testimony of men and women of Holly Grove. 


A detailed description of the armored train was obtained from Harry Arthur, who 
was employed by the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad as a brakeman on the train. He 
described the sheeting of steel which encased the baggage car of the train and the 


two machine guns mounted so as to give the greatest possible range through the pro- 
tected doors of the car. 


Mrs. Annie Hall, who limped into the committee room, told the committee how she 
shielded her three little children from the bullets by hiding them in the chimney corner 
of her little home at Holly Grove when the armored train made its appearance. She 
said she had been shot through the foot by a bullet, which passed through the Bible 
on her parlor table. 

Ralph McNeil of Eskdale declared he had been mistreated by mine guards, and 
Harvey S. Campbell, a former special agent of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, 
said he had ridden on the “armored train” and had been ordered to shoot if stones 
were thrown at the train. 

“If you shoot, shoot to kill, were our orders,” he said. 

Roma Bennett, another former special railroad agent, gave similar testimony. 


This same band of bloodthirsty mine owners who have prostituted the State govern- 
ment of West Virginia are now using the Federal courts to try and crush the mine 


workers, indictments having been returned against officials of the organization under 
the Sherman Anti-Trust law. 


If convictions should follow it would put a stop to organizing across State lines 
and compel all labor organizations to confine their activities within the limits of a 
State and thus destroy the solidarity of the labor movement, 

However, if President Wilson signs the civil sundry appropriation bill just passed 
by Congress it may be necessary to dismiss the indictments owing to a lack of funds, 
because this bill provides that none of the money shall be used to prosecute labor or 
farmers’ organizations for violations of the Sherman Law. 
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Fluctuating Sentiments 
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Wit at Random 


Miscellaneous 


In a town in Georgia, a girl millworker, daugh- 
ter of parents who are both millworkers, died 
of tuberculosis. The funeral was held at 
night. The reason for this extraordinary pro- 
cedure was that her parents as well as_ her 
friends, who all work in the mills, wanted to at- 
tend the funeral and knew they would not be al- 
lowed any time off during the day. Work hours 
are sacred, so they buried their dead in the dark. 


The use of aluminum wire as a conductor in 
long-distance power-transmissions schemes is not 
new, but recent departures from the ordinary 
practice bid fair to enlarge this application of the 
metal. It is reported that a steel reenforced 
aluminum cable, consisting in all of seven strands, 
has been placed upon the market. The six outer 
strands are made of aluminum and the inner 
strand is made of steel of very high tensile 
strength. It is asserted that this conductor both 
transmits the electrical current and has the re- 
quisite strength for use on the towers which are 
rapidly displacing poles in transmission 
The Pacific Light & Power Company of Los 
Angeles, has adopted this product for its new 
transmission line. 


lines. 


The family went off today on a vacation trip. 
They went for pleasure and rest and comfort. 
They left the family cat to shift for herself. In 
a story by Annie E. Fisher a typical case is 
given: “She is not long in taking fright at the 
strangeness of a deserted house. She grows im- 
patient, then doubtful and unhappy, and by-and- 
by, as the hours go by, as night comes on and 
no one opens to her, she comes to know the 
worst, and her heart grows sore within her. In 
despair, knowing herself homeless and forsaken, 
she lifts up her voice and wails. I have known 
many a human being to weep bitterly at the loss 
of home for a few weeks or months only, I 
have known a cat thus deprived of home to stay 
about the place for weeks and months, each day 
coming back to ask why she is cruelly treated, 
each day growing dirtier and hungrier, more 
hopeless, unkempt and savage; until, finally, with 
temper ruined, manners noisy and rude, coat all 
ugly with dirt and scratches, she becomes a 
wretched, unhappy street cat. If she is not torn 
to pieces by dogs, if she does not starve to death, 
she lives on—a wretched, wretched creature. One 
of these poor creatures I found when I came 
home last autumn. She was ill, starving, half- 
blind fram disease; but I put an end to her suf- 
fering with chloroform as soon as I could catch 
her. And oh, the pity of it! I found on mak- 
ing friends with her that she must have been 
somebody’s pet, for she was tame and gentle and 
affectionate as soon as she heard a friendly voice 
and recognized a friendly hand. Poor little 
creature! She will never have to be cold or hun- 
gry or forsaken any more. Now, tell me, you 
who left this cat to starve, would it have been 
too much trouble to take her away with you into 
the country, or to have found another home for 
her, or, these things being impossible, could you 
not have sent to the society to send and merci- 
fully kill her before you left town? Or better 


‘still, would it not have been more just if you 


had never given yourself the pleasure of hav- 
ing a cat at all, since you were not prepared to 
hold yourself responsible for its life and hap- 
piness? My story is a true one. Year after year 
this thing happens; and it needs no prophecy to 
see that what has happened will repeat itself 
this year and every year to come, until we give 
thought and take pains that this thing shall not 
go on,” 


In a meadow half a dozen young women were 
practicing putting. They looked very smart in 
their trim golf suits, their skirts of rough home- 
spun, and their scarlet jackets. As I watched 
them, an old farmer and one of his farm hands 
approached. 

“Boss,” grumbled the farm hand, “them girls in 
the medder is scarin’ our cows.” 

The farmer shook his head and sighed. 

“Ah, Timothy,” he said, “times is changed since 
I was young. In them days the cows scared the 
gals.’—London “Labor Leader.” 


A little girl had been left in the nursery by her- 
self, and her brother arrived to find the door 
closed. The following conversation took place: 

“T wants to tum in, Cissie.” 

“You tan’t tum in, Tom.” 

“Why tan’t 1?” 

“’Cause I’m in my nightie gown, and nurse 
says little boys mustn’t see little girls in their 
nightie gowns.” 

After an astonished and reflective silence on 
Tom’s side of the door, the miniature Eve an- 
nounced triumphantly: “You tan tum in now, 
Tom, I tooked it off!” 


The farmer’s mule had just balked in the road 
when the country doctor came by. The farmer 
asked the physician if he could give him some- 
thing to start the mule. The doctor said he could, 
and, reaching down into his medicine case, gave 
the animal some powders. The mule switched 
his tail, tossed his head and started on a mad 
gallop down the road. The farmer looked first at 
the flying animal and then at the doctor. 

“Tow much did that medicine cost, Doc?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, about fifteen cents,” said the physician. 

“Well, give me a quarter’s worth, quick!” And 
he swallowed it. “I’ve got to catch that mule.” 


An incident in which the Rey. John McNeill is 
the star performer is found in a Canadian paper. 
At the close of his sermon a young man ap- 
proached and said: 

“T enjoyed your sermon; it was splendid, though 
being an atheist, I did not agree with you.” 

“Oh, you're an atheist, are you?” replied the 
preacher. “Ah! then I suppose you have read 
Darwin’s ‘The Origin of Species’?” 

“No, I don’t think I ever read that,” replied 
the young man, hesitatingly. 

“Then you have read Wallace?” 

“No.” 

Have you read Huxley?” 

Again the youth replied in the negative. 

“Then you're not an atheist,” responded Mc- 
Neill, “you’re an ass.” 


She was running across lots to catch the 1:25 
train for New York. It was precisely 1:52%4 and 
the train already was panting into the station. 
At her heels was a youngster making as good 
time as he could, and he was crying. By the 
time she reached the station steps she was a good 
hundred yards ahead of the little boy, but he kept 
at it, crying louder and louder. The conductor 
was holding the train for her. 

“Madam,” said the conductor, as she climbed 
up the car steps, “who is that little boy?” 

“My youngest,” she said, perfectly breathless. 

“What's he crying for?” 

“T didn’t have time to kiss him good-bye.” 

“Well, you get right off this train and kiss him, 
We can wait better than he can.” 

The conductor stood with his hand on the sig- 
nal cord while the operation was performed, and 
then the train went off, leaving the youngster 
happy and smiling—New York “Sun.” 


BREAKING THE ROAD. 
By Lewis Worthington Smith. 
With the captain’s eye on the compass and the 
captain’s hand on the wheel. 
They sailed from the port of Palos till they felt 
their senses reel, 
Till the stars seemed the devil’s torches aflame on 
the road to hell, 
And only the heart of the captain still dreamed 
that all was well; 
But they kept the sails full-bellied to the winds 
that drove them west; 
Not theirs was the home-returning, not theirs 
was the dream-led quest; 
For the high-souled lords of the morning who 
seek the sea’s far spoil 
Need the true, unselfish service of the nameless 
sons of toil. 
With the captain’s eye on the compass while the 
murky night came down, 
They drove through the waves and the wind- 
spume over deeps where a world might drown, 
Till a light sprang out of the distance and a cry 
leaped up to their lips, 
And the heart of the dullest seaman grew mad, as 
in some eclipse, ; 
When the wonder of earth’s great shadow thrown 
darkening across the moon 

Is as sweet as the sunset splendor of a rose- 
breathed night in June. 

But the crew, with their homesick hunger and 
their hopeless toil with the sails— 

For them is the end full guerdon, a torch-light 
that flares and pales. 

One man with the breath of a runner cries out for 
the untrod road. 

The sledges and men are gathered, and the dogs 
shall carry the load. 

The whips are cracked and the lashings set for- 
ward the eager pack; 

3ut only the one who drives them is praised when 
they bring him back. 

Ah, forgotten shall be the heroes who answer 
another’s call. 

They are servitors, dumb, if loyal, to be nothing- 
ness one and all; 

But the roads can not be broken except through 
the helping hands 

Of the nameless, unthanked toilers who do but 
their lord’s commands. 


WANTED. 
By George Matthew Adams. 

WANTED—AT ONCE—ONE THOU- 
SAND MEN OF ALL AGES, up to 90, who 
are experienced in the art of Smiling. Men 
who have learned the value of a Smile not 
only when everything goes along smoothly 
but those who have learned to Smile when 
everything goes dead wrong and when it 
seems as though nothing on earth is worth 
while. That's the kind of Smilers we want. 
We want TRAINED Smilers. We want ha- 
bitual Smilers—confirmed Smilers, Smilers 
that have the knack of giving away Smiles. 
We want Smilers who know how to produce 
faces of people where no 


Smiles on the 
Smiles ever played before. We don’t care 


anything about where you come from or 
what your business is or how many Ancestors 
you may have had. You must have the busi- 
ness of Smiling absolutely mastered. And we 
don’t want Smilers who have learned to Smiie 
but a part of the day or on “set” occasions. 
We want the Chronic Smilers. We have a 
job for you. We ask for One Thousand. We 
really want every one that we can get. We 
ask for MEN Smilers. When do we want 
them? Now. Where do you want them? 
Everywhere in this city. 


ee 


American Federation of Labor Lette 


Form New Central Body. 

The United Trades and Labor Council of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., having refused to enforce Section 1 
of Article II, Constitution of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, suffered a revocation of charter. 
Immediately after the withdrawal of the charter 
the American Federation of Labor, through its 
organizers, issued a call for a meeting for the 
purpose of organizing a new central labor body 
to be comprised of local unions attached to inter- 
national unions who are affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. This meeting was 
called for June 10th and resulted in the formation 
of a new organization with a large number of 
local unions as affiliates. Secretary Morrison 
went to Buffalo for the purpose of assisting in 
the formation of this new central body, and was 
present at the meeting. The new Central Labor 
Union was formed by 143 delegates representing 
forty-nine local unions, and in addition there 
were twenty-five representatives of local unions 
who requested and secured the privilege of re- 
maining in the meeting without voice or vote, 
with the understanding that their unions would 
send delegates to the next meeting. 


Government Railroad. 

A bill appropriating $40,000,000 for the con- 
struction of Alaskan railways, providing for the 
condemnation by the government of existing 
railroads, and giving the President the widest 
latitude in selecting routes, has been agreed upon 
by the sub-committee of the Senate Territories 
Committee. .The sub-committee has provided in 
the bill that 75 per cent of the cost of the railroad 
shall be paid from the proceeds of the sale of 
public lands. The bill does not specify the num- 
ber of miles to be built, and practically leaves all 
details in the hands of the President. 


Knows Human Equation. 

The “Annalist,” a New York publication, car- 
ried this item in a recent issue: “An advertiser 
in the ‘Masses’ knows more about human nature 
than the young malcontents who write and edit 
that interesting paper for the Socialists. He offers 
a ‘money-making book, invaluable to every man 
or woman who has money saved or who can save 
$7 a month.’ Furthermore, he says: ‘This book 
contains information not to be found in any other 
publication, It explains the difference between 
making money and saving money. It shows how 
and in what way to invest your money, and how 
you can make your savings earn far better than 
savings bank interest with equal safety. It shows 
how you can put yourself on the same footing 
as the banker and financier.’ If a Socialist be put 
on the same footing as the banker and the finan- 
cier, that is the end of his Socialism. And few 
Socialists are individually so Socialistic but that 
they would like to try. That is why it pays the 
man to advertise his foolish book.” 


4 Going Some! 

At Toiedo, Ohio, notices have been posted in 
the Overland automobile plant and its auxiliary, 
the Kinsey Manufacturing Company, stating that, 
starting August Ist, a fifty-hour week will be the 
rule, instead of fifty-four hours, as at present. 
The nine-hour day limit will apply to each week 
day except Saturday, when the plant will be 
closed down during the afternoon. No wage re- 
duction will be made. Employees will be paid 
for overtime at the rate of one and one-half times 
the day rate and double pay will be the rule on 
Sundays and holidays. Over 7000 men will be 
benefited by this concession, which came unex- 
pectedly. Before the date set for the inaugura- 
tion of the shorter workday an adjustment in the 
wages now paid will be made. The increase in 
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pay is on the hourly basis, and advances will be 
made to equal the loss of four hours’ pay. The 
order only applied to the company’s two Toledo 
plants. The other factories are the Garford, at 
Elyria, Ohio; the Grand Motor Truck Company, 
at Lima, Ohio; the Morrow Company, at Elmira, 
Ohio; and the Federal Manufacturing Company, 
at Indianapolis, Ind. The company announced 
that similar reductions in hours will be made 
at these plants just as fast as possible. 
For All-White America. 

On the theory that we should have an all- 
white America and not an America spotted with 
yellow, Congressman Kent of California, in an 
interview in a Washington, D. C., newspaper, 
stated that the Monroe doctrine is the biggest 
handicap in fighting off the advance of the yellow 
race. “We should have made it easy for Euro- 
pean nations to colonize in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and then we would not have had such 
trouble now with the Japanese and other Oriental 
problems. At the time the Monroe doctrine was 
promulgated it seemed right that we should not 
allow strong European nations to get a foothold 
here and make trouble afterward. Of course, 
Germany has made great inroads in Brazil and 
Argentine, although there is no _ colonization 
there. If it had not been for the Monroe doc- 
trine there might have been more help in settling 
this Japanese situation.” 


Complain, of Course! 

During the discussion in the Senate on the 
deficiency postal appropriation bill, considerable 
complaint was lodged against the provision in- 
corporated in the last postoffice appropriation 
bill, regulating the working hours of postal em- 
ployees. This provision requires that the eight- 
hour day be observed, and that the eight hours be 
worked within ten hours. Senator Bryan of 
Florida said the restriction, which is effective 
July Ist, would cost the government between 
$3,000,000 and $4,000,000 annually. Of course, 
labor’s ‘dear’ friend, Second Assistant Post- 
master General Stewart, was and is opposed to 
the hour provisions in the postoffice appropria- 
tion bill. Many abuses, however, grew out of 
the system where the hours were not restricted. 
The parcel post has added a tremendous amount 
of work to the postoffice department. 


Musicians’ Convention. 

The eighteenth annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians, held recently in 
Toronto, Canada, shows that the organization 
has been making splendid gains. There were 
reported 638 local unions in the United States 
and Canada. The reports of the officers show 
improved conditions everywhere. The conven- 
tion adopted a joint agreement between the 
American Federation of Musicians, the Theatri- 
cal Brotherhood and Stage Employees, to be in 
turn submitted to the Stage Employees’ conven- 
tion, soon to be held in Seattle. If the Stage 
Employees adopt the agreement it will bring the 
two organizations close together on all matters 
of mutual interest. A new district was formed, 
to be known as the eleventh, comprising Canada, 
West of the Manitoba provincial line. All of the 
old officers were re-elected. The international 
president’s salary was fixed at $5000 per annum, 
with a further provision for an assistant with a 
salary not to exceed $2500 a year. Des Moines, 
Iowa, was chosen as the convention city for 
May, 1914. 

Big Convention. 

The Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Inter- 
national Alliance and Bartenders’ International 
League of America convened its convention in 
Denver on June 9th. A large number of dele- 


gates from every part of the country were pres- 
ent. The reports of the officials of the organiza- 
tion show that splendid progress has been made 
since the last convention. 


Friday, June 20, 1913. 


erman’s Hats 
UNION MADE 


Be) So) 


2396 MISSION STREET 
AT TWENTIETH 


Phone Market 3285 Home Phone M 3285 


P. BENEDETTI, Mer. 


UNION FLORIST 


Formerly of 25 Fourth Street 
3017 SIXTEENTH STREET 


NEAR M1IOSION 8ST. 


Orders promptly attended to Funeral work a specialty at lowest prices 


Most Business Men 


LIKE GOOD 
OFFICE STATIONERY 


e 
Regal Typewriter Paper 
(124 KINDS) 
REPRESENT THE MAXIMUM OF QUALITY 
WITH THE MINIMUM OF COST 


All Office Supply People 


Reliable Jewelers 


and Opticians 

Eyes Examined FREE by Expert 
ptician 

Largest and finest as- 
sortment in Diamonds, 
Watches, Clocks, Jewel- 
ry, Silverware, Cut Glass, 
Opera Glasses, Umbrel- 
las and Silver Novelties. 


715 Market St., next Call Bldg. 
2593 Mission St., near 22nd 
All Watch Repairing Warranted 


James # Sorensen 


Sres and Jreas for 2 Years 


Study Law at Home 


The Business Men’s Law College of San Francisco is giving 
a complete University Law course. The work can be done 
right at home without taking any time from one’s work. The 
students meet one night per week in the Assembly Room of 


the Mills Building. 
J. E. HERRIN, Registrar, 


Phone—Douglas 5990 667 Mills Building. 


GEO. C. THRASHER 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


506 FOXCROFT BLDG. 68 POST STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Still Oppose Sundry Civil. 

The Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill, which car- 
ries the provision prohibiting the expenditure of 
any money in the prosecution of labor organiza- 
tions and farmers’ unions, is still in conference. 
The conferees have been unable to agree on the 
number of members to constitute the board of 
governors of Soldiers’ Homes. The House re- 
duced the number and the Senate refused to con- 
cur, and makes provision for the original number 
of members, and refuses to yield to the House 
conferees. 


Friday, June 20, 1913. 
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MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 

UNION. 

Headquarters and secretaries’ offices, 68 Haight 
street. 

The regular weekly session of the board of 
directors was held Tuesday, June 17, 1913, Presi- 
dent J. J. Matheson presiding. 

F. Groeder was admitted 
examination. 

Transfers withdrawn: J. C. McKinney, ‘Local 
No. 410; L. Phillips, Local No. 105. 

Transfers annulled: D. F. Coakley, Local No. 
234; M. Levin, Local No. 40. 

Transfers deposited: E. Arnold Johnson, Local 
No. 10; Dr. M. De Grosz, Local No. 12. 

Permission was granted members to volunteer 
services for Alameda Elks’ affair. 

Benefit to be held Marion Hall, Oakland, June 
17th. Members to volunteer Oakland Hotel, 
account Music Teachers’ Association convention. 

Benefit L. De Boro, July 17th under auspices 
Post Office Clerks’ Union. 

Special price Serf Beach Baths, steady engage- 
ment one per week, 3 hours, $4 per man, regular 
leader. 


MUSICIANS’ 


to membership on 


A. L. Bangle has been appointed to succeed 
F. Klotz, resigned, as member of the board of 
directors, and J. F. Wilson to succeed D. C. 
Rosebrook, seat declared vacant by board. 


The regular monthly meeting of the union 
was held Thursday, June 12, 1913. There was a 
good attendance. The meeting pledged moral 


and financial assistance to the gas and electrical 
workers on strike, also made a donation to the 
Portola festival committee. 

Dues are now due and payable for second 
quarter, amounting to $2. Members will please 
pay same to A. S. Morey, financial secretary, 
before July Ist and avoid becoming delinquent. 

The music committee in charge of the mon- 
ster band of 250 musicians for the parade July 
17th begs to announce that it has made up the 
instrumentation and has placed a member of the 
committee in charge of each section to take 
charge and secure the men for the various band 
instruments, 

—e 
ONE SORT OF “JUDICIAL MIND.” 

A\ police recorder in New Jersey has authority 
to send a girl to prison, and that is what Recorder 
James F. Carroll did last week in the Paterson 
police court. Seven girls were arrested for ob- 
structing and interfering with those who wished 
to work, and the recorder gave each ten days in 
prison, except one who said, “Thank you, your 
Ilonor.” The words were respectful enough, but 
the tone was not; and the recorder must have 
been angry, for he answered, “You are welcome; 
sixty days.” Not being under jurisdiction of that 
court, we venture to indulge sufficiently in con- 
tempt of his court to declare such an act outrag- 
eous, and that the recorder deserves to be re- 
moved summarily.—The “Independent. 


Se 
TEAMSTERS THRIVING. 

Recently 400 team owners met in conference 
with a committee from the Team Drivers’ Union 
in Philadelphia. The union team drivers made 
the following demands, which are now under 
consideration by the team owners: Drivers on 
double teams, $14 weekly; drivers on single 
teams, $12 weekly; sixty hours for a week’s work, 
including one hour daily for dinner. Pay for all 
holidays and 25 cents an hour for overtime. The 
‘Teamsters’ Union, which was organized some 
months ago, has grown prodigiously, and has now 
a paid-up membership on its rolls of between 
4000 and 5000. It is expected that a settlement 
satisfactory to the team drivers will be secured. 

Se eS 

We can only have the highest happiness, such 
as goes along with being a great man, by having 
wide thoughts, and as much feeling for the rest 
of the world as for ourselves.—George Eliot. 


MAKING THE MOON WORK. 

There is really no reason why the inhabitants 
of the earth should do any work at all. The 
moon would do all the jobs which mankind de- 
mands—if we could only harness her. Scientists 
are already engaged on the solution of this prob- 
lem—the great, the final economic problem of 
turning the moon to the task of making herself 
useful to her terrestrial admirers. 

Day after day, and night after night, unac- 
countable units of power are wasted because the 
brain of man has not yet devised a scheme for 
utilizing the terrific motive activity of the moon’s 
“pull” on the tides. Incredible quantities of sea- 
water are piled up and withdrawn twice every 
lunar day, a lunar day is about 24 hours and 50 
minutes, and if the lift and fall of this water 
could be caught and translated into energy, all 
the mills in the world could be driven without 
burning an ounce of coal, all the electric light 
could be produced, all the railroads run, all the 
trolleys, all the subways, all the electric auto- 
mobiles, all the factories, housewives’ sewing ma- 
chines and other things of the sort could be op- 
erated, with nothing but a little attention from 
mechanics. 

Plans have been mooted for the utilization of 
the tides in England. The idea is to build enor- 
mous docks or basins, off the Bristol channel, 
where the sea is compressed into narrow con- 
fines and the tides are consequently high. The 
tide would flow up into these basins twice a day 
—hillions of tons of water—but it could only es- 
cape through tunnels containing turbines similar 
to those at Niagara. There is no reason why, in 
time, the tide at the mouth of the Bristol chan- 
nel should not thus work the street cars of Lon- 
don. 

IEngland would be specially well situated, of 
course, with regard to tide power, and some of 
the narrow sealocks in Scotland could be made 
use of even now, provided some one with capital 
laid down suitable turbines. A vast fortune 


Why? 


awaits the genius who first shows the way in 
this matter. Interesting legal questions will also 
be raised, inevitably. Does the tide belong to 
the man who owns the land between which it 
flows? Does the tide belong to the man who 
owns the fishing rights in it? There is a good 
time coming for the lawyers; but it will precede 
an even better time for the public generally—a 
time when the moon will do our work for us.— 
By Ward Muir, in “Harper’s Weekly.” 
es —~ > 

Men cannot conceive of a state of things so 

fair that it cannot be realized—Thoreau. 


G. B. BENHAM 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
728 EXAMINER (HEARST) BLDG. 


TELEPHONE KEARNY 3485 


PRACTICES IN ALL COURTS 


The place for valuable documents, securi- 
ties, mortgages, deeds, insurance policies and 
the like is a safe deposit box. 


We rent them at a cost of little over one 
cent per day. 


SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 
THE MISSION BANK 
16th St. and Julian Ave. 


SOME FIGURES FOR HEADS OF FAMILIES TO THINK OVER 


Business Colleges are more generally patronized by store-keepers than mechanics. 
Because store-keepers are governed by business methods entirely and their exper- 


ience has taught them that it is ultimately much more advantageous to send their. boys 
and girls, after graduating from the grammar grades, to a business college to specialize on 
shorthand, typing and bookkeeping, for from six to nine months, than to send them toa 
free institution for from two to four years. Bear in mind that the length of time required to 
get a diploma and position and the salary to start with depends on the boy or girl; salaries 
to commence with range from $50 to $75 per month for young men graduates, and $35 to 
$60 for young women graduates, but this tabulation is based upon the longest time required 
and the smallest salary for which graduates are sent out to positions. 

Nine months’ tuition at Gallagher-Marsh Business College, at $12.50 per month, 

OI ATO CCAS cern teenth sok Piatt neat cheeleritoe ice he aaa ren En ae 
Young man takes position at end of 9 months at $50 per month and holds same for 


$12.50 


SO MILOELNS aor iets ca ater eras aie ae eM ee aaa Ce hatte i Eee ane aa tarts BES Can IS Nee dap $150 
Nexto yéateneteives: SoU per NIOnth: OF IMOLe§ oss sures cha closiste late Sei tulle dood dekeeies 720 
Motalvearnings fo Zayeat site nats chaytie kee 6 tel aun ee Once Onhop Sage sano ne 
Young woman takes position at end of 9 months at $35 per month and holds 

Same LOM ScMOB UNS sorcerer ee alee coin teeta Ma Seana mee neo eee is 105 
Next xyeatereceives: S40voramore per MONth sc esses. cdasssecsucsce chen eun deduce 480 
PO tale earnings LOMeRy ears cs harenc estan ciel aieiie eisne sles ie amar ete ae) hie ae $585 
Wouus “mans carnings exceed tuition ichatee: ys... sn. .ese ones alee ects cele ee ee $770 
Young woman’s earnings exceed tuition charge by .............ccccccecccceecs $485 


Not to say anything about increased earning capacity by reason of 15 months’ actual 
practical experience. Another item of importance is the fact that we get satisfactory posi- 
tions for our graduates. 


The foregoine figures constitute the main reason why store-keepers prefer business 
colleges for a practical office training, and it might be well for mechanics to follow their 
example. 

In selecting a business college to which to send your boys or girls, kindly Bear in 
mind that 


GALLAGHER = MARSH, 1256 Market Street 


has its shorthand books printed and bound in our local shops under fair conditions to the 
allied printing trades, which books carry the union label and are indorsed by our labor or- 
ganizations, as well as by the expert shorthand reporters of the State of California. 


Gallagher-Marsh Business College therefore solicits its share of business from organ- 
ized labor because it renders better service than any other as well as because it does its 
share towards patronizing our local union shops, thereby encouraging home industry. 


Mr. Gallagher would be pleased to discuss these advantages with any parent or guard- 
ian interested. Come and see us. 


_ 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of. Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held June 13, 1913. 

Meeting called to order at 8:10 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Gallagher. 

Reading of Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed. 

Credentials—Sheet Metal Workers No. 95— 
Carl Scherr. Office Employees—Thos. Reilly, 
Horace P. Jackson, Jos. P. Hayes, Thos. Gavin. 
Teamsters No. 85—Edward Fitzpatrick, vice Ar- 
thur Ballard. Soda Water Wagon Drivers—R. E. 
Franklin. Marine Gasoline Engineers—H. C. 
Miller, Wm. Herhold, Andrew Brandt. Delegates 
seated. 

Communications—Filed—From Bakers No. 24, 
Laundry Wagon Drivers, Tailors, Grocery 
Clerks, Newspaper Solicitors, indorsing the strike 
of the Light and Power Council and inclosing 
donations to same. From Cloak Makers No. 8, 
indorsing the strike of the Light and Power 
Council. From Chauffeurs’ Union, inclosing do- 
nation to the Wireless Telegraphers. Telegram 
from Secretary Morrison, relative to Gas Work- 
ers’ organizations. Telegrams from Building 
Trades Department of the A. F. of L., and from 
Secretary of the A. F. of L., in reference to the 
jurisdiction claims of the Western Federation of 
Miners. From Photo Engravers No. 8, in refer- 
ence to the Dayton flood sufferers. From Steam 
Engineers No. 64, stating it was opposed to going 
out in sympathy with Light and Power Council. 
From the Label Section, in reference to unions 
purchasing uniforms for Labor Day that bear 
the union label. From Light and Power Council, 
thanking Council and affiliated unions for their 
donations. From Carpenters No. 483, protesting 
against the arbitrary ejection of Delegate Zant. 
Copy of resolution introduced by Supervisor A. 
J. Gallagher in the Board of Supervisors, rela- 
tive to amending the traffic ordinance. From the 
A. F. of L., in regard to the status of the News- 
paper Solicitors’ Union. 
gers’ Union, in regard to expelling a member who 
was employed by the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company. From Press Feeders’ Union No. 33, 
indorsing the strike of the Light and Power 
Council. From Stereotypers No. 29, stating it 
had contributed $250 to the Dayton flood suf- 
ferers. From Congressman Underwood, regard- 
ing the free admission of cigars from the Phil- 
ippine Islands. From East Oakland Socialist 
Center, relative to the Light and Power Coun- 
cil’s strike and commending Council for its posi- 
tion. From Frank J. McNulty, International 
President of the I. B. E. W., in reference to the 
agreements signed by L. C. Grasser. Resolutions 
introduced by Delegate Zant, relative to the 
transferring of the Philippine Islands to Japan. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Wait- 
resses’ Union, requesting a boycott on the Puri- 
tan Restaurant. From Motion Picture Exhibitors’ 
League, regarding the Empire Theatre. Referred 
to Hall Association—From Cracker Packers’ Un- 
ion, relative to bonds for new labor temple. Re- 
ferred to Board of “Labor Clarion” Directors— 
Label Section, in reference to advertisers and un- 
ion label paper. 

From the Iroquois Club, inclosing resolutions 
relative to the Raker Bill now pending before 
the Public Lands Committee. Moved that the 
request be complied with. Carried. 

Resolutions were introduced by Delegate 
Vaughan (Housesmiths), regarding the call for 
bids for Iron and Steel for the new city hall. 
Moved—that the resolutions be adopted and a 
committee of five appointed to wait upon the 
Mayor and the Board of Public Works for the 
purpose of protesting against the letting of this 
contract to Eastern firms. Carried. The Chair 
appointed Delegates P. J. Vaughan, Walsh, Rear- 
don, Noonan and O’Connell. 

Delegate Johnson (Waiters) submitted a re- 


From Baggage Messen- |! 


prieve petition to Governor Johnson for ap- 
proval. Moved that the request be complied with. 
Carried. . 

Reports of Unions—Bakers No. 24—Indorsed 
the strike of the Light and Power Council and 
donated $50. Waitresses—Indorsed the strike of 
the Light and Power Council. Retail Delivery 
Drivers—Indorsed the strike and donated $50. 
Steam Fitters No. 590—Indorsed the strike of the 
Light and Power Council and levied an assess- 
ment of 25 cents per member for the men on 
strike. Pile Drivers—Requested Council to use 
its good offices for the purpose of having estab- 
lished an Emergency Hospital on the Fair 
Grounds. 

Label Section—Minutes read and filed. 

Executive Committee—Recommended that the 
appeal for financial assistance from Pearl But- 
ton Workers of New York be filed. That Coun- 
cil donate $10 to the S. F. Recreation League. 
That Council indorse the wage scale and agree- 
ment of the Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, subject 
to the indorsement of the Iron Trades’ Council. 
That Council declare its intention of levying a 
boycott on the Empire Theatre. 

On the communication from the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners relative to jurisdiction on tun- 
nel work, committee recommends that except the 
making of forms, the work ordinarily known as 
Housesmiths’ work, such concrete work as there 
may be, also exclusive of that necessary electri- 
cal and steam fitting work in a preparatory sense, 
also all teaming from the bunkers or dump at the 
mouth of the tunnel, this Council decide insofar 
as it can decide, that all other work be tempor: 
arily given to the Western Federation of Miners, 
and that the Secretary advise representatives of 
all involved Internationals of the claims of the 
Western Federation of Miners and request that 
they hold conferences looking to a decision that 
will guide this Council on this and all future tun- 
nel construction in this jurisdiction and that be- 
sides wiring the A. F. of L. for an immediate de- 
cision if possible, Secretary communicate by let- 
ter the full facts of the case as presented to us 
and request a decision for our guidance. Moved 
to concur in the committee’s report. Amendment 
—that action on this matter be suspended until 
such time as this Council receives a decision from 
the A. F. of L. Amendment carried; 99 in favor, 
77 against. 3rother Turzich, of the Western 
Federation of Miners, was granted the privilege 
of the floor to speak on the above motions. 

On the appeal for financial assistance from the 
Light and Power Council, committee recom- 
mends that the Council request affiliated unions 
to make donations equal to 25 cents per member 
to carry on this strike. Secretary was instructed 
to start this appeal Tuesday, June 10th. Com- 
mittee also recommends the appointment of a 
committee of five from this Council to confer 
with a committee of five from the Building 
Trades Council for the purpose of trying to bring 
about a settlement of this controversy. A min- 
ority report was submitted by Delegates Mc- 
Guire, Schulberg and Desepte as follows: First, 
that those responsible for the Grasser agreements 
between the International Electrical Workers’ 
Union (McNulty Faction) and the Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company proceed forthwith to re- 
pudiate same. Second, that all questions of juris- 
diction between the Electrical Workers’ Union 
No. 6 and Electrical Workers’ Union No. 151 be 
settled at a conference to be held between rep- 
resentatives of both Electrical Workers’ Union 
No. 151 and No. 6, and representatives of the 
S. F. Labor Council. Moved, to concur in the re- 
port of the majority. Amendment, that the re- 
port of the minority be substituted for the report 
of the majority. Amendment carried; 76 in favor, 
60 against. Report of committee concurred in as 
amended. 

Unfinished Business—The Chair appointed Del- 
egates Casey, Kane and Ainsworth as a commit- 
tee to co-operate with the Mission Promotion 
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MATTIE M. BARKLEY 


PUBLIC STENOGRAPHER 
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Only Union Public Stenographer in the State 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT BOARD 


ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING 


PINE AnD SANSOME STS. 


PHONES: SUTTER 358, C 3589 


O'Farrell Street bet. 


® r ba h PATH Powell and Stockton 


Week Beginning This Sunday Afternoon. 
MATINEE EVERY DAY. 
MARVELLOUS VAUDEVILLE. 

MISS ZELDA SEARS and Company in “The Ward- 


robe Woman”; PERCY BRONSON and WINNIE 
BALDWIN in “Pickings from Song and Dance 
Land”; CHIEF CAUPOLICAN, Araucano Indian, 


Baritone Singer; FRANK COOMBS & ERNEST ALD- 
WELL, Two Men Who Sing Well; MR. & MRS. GOR- 
DON WILDE, in Animated Shadow Creations; The 
FOUR ROTTERS, Gymnastic Wonders; JOE JACK- 
SON, The European Vagabond; NEW EDISON 
TALKING MOVING PICTURES. Last Week— 
LOUIS A. SIMON and KATHRYN OSTERMAN, in 
“A Persian Garden.” 


Evening Prices, 10, 25, 50, 75e. Box Seats, $1.00. 
Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holidays), 


10, 25, 50c. 
PHONE DOUGLAS 70. 


WHEN ORDERING 
CUSTOM-MADE TAILORING 


Demand of your Merchant Tailor that this 
Label be Sewed In. It is a Guarantee That They 
are Strictly Custom Made. 


The San Francisco Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis holds a clinic 
for worthy patients each Monday evening at 
7 o'clock in the rooms at 1547 Jackson street, 
between Polk and Larkin. Any man or woman 


unable by reason of employment to attend the 
morning clinics, and desirous of securing ex- 
pert medical attention, is invited to be present. 


ANT BUST EY 
OVERALLS & PANTS 


ARGoNaur SHIRTS 


Slrceneemae— 
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LABOR CLARION. 


Association on the bond issue question. Brother 
Macarthur, delegate to the Immigration Con- 
gress, was discharged with thanks. 
Receipts—Wireless Telegraphers, $8; Laundry 
Wagon Drivers, $8; Marine Gasoline Engineers, 
$6; Musicians, $42; Painters No. 19, $20; Hack- 
men, $8; Alaska Fishermen, $20; Carpenters No. 
1082, $10; Bay and River Steamboatmen, $12; 
Millmen No. 423, $12; Housesmiths, $32; Book- 
binders, $6; Stationary Firemen, $8; Newspaper 
Solicitors, $4; Gas Workers, $28; Grocery Clerks, 
$6; Marine Firemen, $20; Electrical Workers No. 
404, $4; Laundry Wagon Drivers, $8; Cooks’ 
Helpers, $28; Bindery Women, $16; Office Em- 
ployees, $8; Steam Shovelmen No. 29, $4; Cracker 
Bakers, $4; Iron, Tin and Steel Workers No. 4, 
$2; Soda Water Drivers, $12; Cap Makers, $6; 
Waitresses, $14; Boiler Makers No. 410, $2; 
Chauffeurs, $4; Stable Employees, $8; Retail De- 
livery Drivers, $6; Sugar Workers, $4; Coopers, 
$8; Carpenters No. 1640, $4; Boiler Makers No. 
25, $6; Blacksmiths, $4; Label Section dues, $5.50; 


donations to Light and Power Council, $220. To- 
tal receipts, $647.50. 
Expenses—Secretary, $40; postage, $11.50; 


stenographers, $25; stenographer, $21; Call, 75 
cents; Bulletin, 30 cents; John Monahan & Co., 
$5; Western Union, $8.36; Miss Barkley, $6.50; 
Recreation League, $10; Label Section, $9; Light 
and Power Council, $220; W. N. Brunt & Co., 
$6.25. Total expenses, $363.66. 

Adjourned at 1:45 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 

P. S.—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

> 
WATER COMPANIES LOSE. 

The Railroad Commission has rendered a de- 
cision in which it reiterates and establishes as a 
principle the rule that companies must 
themselves bear the expense of service connec- 
tions and of meters, and shall not impose these 
obligations upon their patrous. The Commis- 
sion decides that water companies are entitled 
to rates which shall yield them an adequate re- 
turn upon their investment, but that they shall 
not require their consumers to provide a portion 
of that investment represented by service con- 
nections and meters. 

The Commission has at different times ex- 
pressed this principle in its decisions, but in a 
ruling just rendered it sets down the principle in 
definite form as a guide to the water companies 
of the State. The ruling was made in two com- 
plaints which were consolidated for hearing. 
These were the complaints of the City of Glen- 
dale against the Title Guarantee & Trust Com- 
pany, trustee for the Glendale Consolidated 
Water Company, and the City of Glendale vs. the 
Miradero Water Company. 

The Commission reviews the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States and other 
bodies upon the points involyed and concludes 
finally that the service connections and meters 
are part of the water system which must be built 
by the companies themselves. 

The plea of the water companies that they 
possessed insufficient revenues to make the ser- 
vice connections and to install the meters was 
dismissed by the Commission with the statement 
that they were entitled to fair rates upon their 
property and if they were not now securing fair 
rates, their remedy lay in an application to the 

’ proper authority for such rates as would provide 
a reasonable return upon their investment. 
& 
PRINTING PRESSMEN. 

The International Printing Pressmen and As- 
sistants’ Union of North America convened in 
regular annual session at the headquarters of the 
organization at Rogersville, Tenn., on June 16th. 
Advance reports aré to the effect that the local 
unions will be represented to a greater extent 
this year than ever before. 


water 


ALIEN LAND BILL AND THE WORKERS. 
By Norman Duxbury. 

California demands the exclusion of all Asi- 
atics, not as a local issue, but as the only solution 
of a world problem. 

We, of the white race, have built up with infin- 
ite toil and thought a civilization founded on 
democracy. Slowly, and with the growth of 
countless generations, the Caucasian race has 
struggled up from savagery, building as it 
marched a language, a literature, and a social 
system that is more stable, more beautiful, and 
higher than any that has yet been registered by 
the human race. The future is before us, calling 
us to solve the problems that are ahead in our 
own way, and the Caucasian civilization is the 
highest that the world has ever seen, because it 
rests on the equal right and sovereignty of each 
individual member. To preserve this civilization 
and to continue our course towards the higher 
things that the human race is to accomplish, 
the United States of America has dedicated itself 
to the principles and practice of democracy, has 
opened wide its arms to the oppressed peoples of 
the earth, welcoming every race and people than 
can be assimilated and welded into a nation that 
can march together towards the destiny of man. 

We cannot continue as a democracy with peo- 
ple of a different purpose in life. The differences 
of marriage, education, beliefs, the things on 
which our society is based, prove that they can- 
not mix with us, and just as clubs vote out those 
who are of different habits and thoughts, so this 
great Caucasian club of ours must vote out people 
who are not clubable, and we recognize the right 
of others to act so as to preserve their own na- 
tional life. 

This is a question of race preservation. Na- 
tions that have been tainted with the admixture 
of men of different life and ideals have lost their 
cohesion, tottered and fell; and the battle ground 
of the nations today, where the great race ques- 
tion must be fought out and settled, is Califor- 
nia, where the Asiatics compete in our labor 
markets, lowering our standard of life to theirs, 
which is on an infinitely lower scale. So Cali- 
fornia demands the exclusion of Asiatics, exclu- 
sion total and complete, as the only solution. 

The Alien Land Bill does not settle the prob- 
lem, or even touch it. And worse than that, it 
ties our hands against pursuing any policy of 
exclusion in the future, because the nation has 
given Japan to understand that it is opposed to 
California, and does not favor exclusion. The 
lands they now own are still theirs, and they 
can buy as much more as they please in the name 
of their American born children, while the prob- 
lem is rendered still more acute by the picture 
brides who are arriving at the rate of three 
thousand annually, breeding in our midst a race 
of people who are out of harmony with the spirit 
and institutions to which our nation is dedicated. 

The present bill is of no moment to labor. It 
is a bill to aid the land owners and capitalists. 
In the past when laborers were needed to be ex- 
ploited the Japs were welcomed by the capitalists, 
but now that the Japs have commenced to beat 
the capitalists at-their own game and are owning 
the land and making profit off the labor of others, 
the shoe begins to pinch, and so laws are passed 
to prevent them trespassing on the sacred right 
of American capitalists to work the workers. It 
is noticeable also that the present bill does not 
include oil lands or lands valuable for mines 
and minerals, or to warehouse sites, wharves, re- 
fineries, or factories for the treatment, refining, 
reduction, processing, manufacturing, shipping, 
storing or otherwise in handling or disposing of 
the products of these lands. 

Exclusion is the only way if our society is to 
survive. The present bill is the ghastliest joke 
ever perpetrated by the Legislature on the long 
suffering workers. It does not exclude, it drives 
them into the cities to compete with and lower 
the wages of the native born citizens. 


The German Savings 
and Loan _ Society 


(The German Bank) 


Savings Incorporated 1868 Cemmercial 


526 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco. 


The following Branches for Receipt and Payment 
of Deposits Only: 


Mission Branch, 2572 Mission Street, Between 21st 
and 22nd; Richmond District Branch, S. W. Corner 
Clement and 7th Ave.; Haight Street Branch, S. W. 
Corner Haight and Belvedere. 


December 31, 1912: 


MG CER arian 5, ie so sia vadaparovers ey einrateye es tonseererelcre $53,315,495.84 
Capital actually paid up in Cash...... 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds........ 1,708,879.63 
Employees’ Pension Fund ............ 148,850.22 
Number of Depositors................ 59,144 


Office Hours—10 o’clock A. M. to 8 e’clock P. M., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock M. and Saturday 
evenings from 6:30 o’clock P. M. to 8 o’clock P. M. 
for receipt of deposits only. 
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Save tin foil wrappers with labels at- 
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LABOR CLARION. 


Allied Printing Trades Council 


787 MARKET STREET, ROOMS 219-220. 
FERDINAND BARBRACK, Secretary. 
Telephone Douglas 3178 
ED. PRINT, 
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LIST OF UNION LABEL OFFICES. 


*Linotype Machines 
+Monotype Machines. 
tSimplex Machines. 


.1246 Castro 


se 


Norcross, Frank G.. 


OO me 


149) North Beach Record. 535° Montgomery Ave. 
161) Occidental Supply “s ......+-.-.. 580 Howard 
104) Owl Printing Co.......-+220-- 215 Leidesdorff 
59) Pacific Heights Printery.. ..2484 Sacramento 
TS?) PPA Pts CO. oe oc elesietiee wieie a siethe 88 First 
81) *Pernau Publishing Co.......... 753 Market 
70) +Phillips & Van Orden.......509-511 Howard 
120): (Phillipa, WMs.. 2... ici c eee wes ccin'e 317 Front 
109) Primo PreSs.....-..eeeeeeeeeeee .---67 First 
143) Progress Printing Co...........++- 228 Sixth 
38.) Reynard Press... 2... ccceccrccceess 72 Second 
64) Richmond Banner. The........ 320 Sixth Ave. 
61) *Rincon Pub. Co. ........escoes 643 Stevenson 
26) Roesch Co., Louis Rear: Fifteenth and Mission 
218) Rossi, S. J. Wig; tb note eater eres 517 Columbus Ave. 
83) Samuel, Wimktinen ee nao she siccesecse ook G. Larkin 
30) Sanders Printing Co..........+-++.5: 443 Pine 
145) tS. F. Newspaper Union.......... 818 Mission 
84) *San Rafael Independent -San Rafael, Cal 
194) *San Rafael Tocsin..... ..San Rafael, Cal. 
67) Sausalito News........ .. Sausalito, Cal. 

*Schwabacher-Frey Co...... .555-561 Folsom 


et 
rors 


South City Printing Co..South San Francisco 
Shannon-Conmy Printing Co....509 Sansome 


Simplex S pee Co. 


_ 
oe 


Co.) RDDGEES Ber aes teria cic ese ...545-547 Mission 
(116) Althof & Hahlastnastetan orate ieee 330 Jackson 
(37) Altvater Printing Co............ 2565 Mission 
C114) Arnberwer, Ti Bid cle oo. oisi5 visio si0ie 718 Mission 
(126) Ashbury Heights ‘Advance.. ....1672 Haight 
(211) Associated eet & Supply Cones: 440 Sansome 
£783 Baldwin & McKay.......... ....166 Valencia 
77) Bardell Art Printing Co........... 343 Front 
% ) *Barry, Jas: H. Co....... ..1122-1124 Mission 
16) Bartow & C0... .... cscs csess ...516 Mission 
82) Baumann Printing Cbisies.s Arista: 120 Church 
(73) *Belcher & Phillips.......... 509-511 Howard 
(14) Ben Franklin Press..............138 Second 
(65) *Blair-Murdock ah Re ieiels tore cenere Beate Fremont 
(99) *Bolte & Braden........... ate -.-50 Main 
oon Borgel & Downile...........+--+-+: “iis Mission 
69) Brower, MarcuS.......-esereee 346 Sansome 
(93) Brown & Power Stationery Go..327 California 
(-3.) *Brunt,. Walter No Co... 2. ascese 880 Mission 
(4) Buckley CCU EIS cieiclore's. ere atals's ...7389 Market 
(220) Calendar Press...........- «+.--+-9385 Market 
(176) *California Press. + #eeeeeee--340 Sansome 
(71) Canessa Piao ke Co Rare tctesevere 708 Montgomery 
(90) Carlisle, A. & Co.............- 251-253 Bush 
(39) Collins, (Ohh SRA eae eae 3358 Twenty-second 
(22 ) Golonial Press.....+s+esreeeeeeee 516 Mission 
(206) Cottle Printing Osetra: 3256 Twenty-second 
(142) *;Crocker, H. S. Co....... ..2380-240 Brannan 
(157) Davis, H. L. Co..... Bieisyeere steysrehans 25 California 
(12) Dettner Press............-s cee eeee eek: EUS 
(179) *Donaldson & Moir..........---- ...568 Clay 
(46) Eastman & Co..........-- Sine svarene 220 Kearny 
(54) Elite Printing Co.. 897 Valencia 
(62) Eureka Press, Inc 718 Mission 
(102) Fleming & Co.. ....24 Main 
(215) Fletcher, E. J. 325 Bush 
oa) Foster & Short...... 342 Howard 
101) Francis-Valentine Co 777 Missior 
74) Frank Printing Co..... -1353 Post 
203) *Franklin Linotype Co. 509 Sansome 
78) Gabriel-Meyerfeld Co. 309 Battery 
107) Gallagher, G. C....... ..311 Battery 
$323 Garrad, Geo. P........ -1059 Mission 
TBi)) GANG) (Onis ec arare erelerelessjoreals mee ere 2257 Mission 
(56) *Gilmartin & Co........ Stevenson and Ecker 
(17) Golden State Printing Co.......... 42 Second 
(140) Goldwin Printing Co...........- 1757. Mission 
(190) Griffith, BE. B........ceeceecees 540 Valencia 
(5 ) Guedet Printing Co. .......sssccees 325 Bush 
(127) *Halle, R.. H....:. Soicteteeline- of Sicie-alesetalere 261 Bush 
é 20) Hancock BroS.......sssseeeees »....263 Bush 
158) Hansen Printings + COscireics.cee ones 259 Natoma 
‘ 19) *+Hicks-Judd Co..... Seid yele! oka epslaiaieia 51-65 First 
47) Hughes, E. C. Co............-147-151 Minna 
(185) Iler Printing Co., Inc........ ....516 Mission 
5} *International Printing Co....... 330 Jackson 
98) Janssen Printing Co.........e.e6- 533 Mission 
(42) Jewish Voice........-ces+s ‘ -3840 Sansome 
(124) Johnson, E. C. & Co............. 1272 Folsom 
(113) Keystone Press..........-. 13684 EKighteenth 
1168) Peano & Lauray...cccvcccseecs 534 Jackson 
(237): sky, Dic aii ceesie oeseeeee ee 1203 Fillmore 
(50) Pathan & Swallow..............-.243 Front 
(118) Levingston, L.....-.ccceccrccssece 317 Front 
+108) Levison Printing Co.......... 1540 California 
Abi)! (RASA ebee Cratelerois sisible sieieisig’e aie's .2305 Mariposa 
(135) Lynch, cP Mace ae a alee erere 13388 Nineteenth 
«9 ) *Mackey, E. L. = (Oh pineie Scola areleions 788 Mission 
(28) Majestic Press......ccseceee «.-...3815 Hayes 
(175) Marnell & Co......... Ricth eae shots ..77 Fourth 
(95) *Martin Linotype Co....... ..215 Leidesdorff 
(79) McElvaine Press, The........... 1182 Market 
(1) Miller & Miller......... .619 Washington 
(68) Mitchell & Goodman ....3862 Clay 
(58) Monahan, John...... 311 Battery 
(24) Morris- Sheridan Co. 43 Front 
(115) *Mysell-Rollins Co.....-.secesecccees 22 Clay 
(96) McClinton, M. G. & Co. 445 Sacramento 
(72) McCracken Printing Co 6 Laguna 
$83 McLean, A. A. -.218 Ellis 
55) McNeil Bros. .. .928 Fillmore 
(91) MeNicoll, John R.. 215 Leidesdorft 
(105) *Neal Publishing Connie aos 66 Fremont 
(208) *Neubarth & Con. J. 330 Jackson 
t ; Nevin, C. W.....cee0- 154 Fifth 
) 
) 
( ) 
¢ ) 
(187) 
( ) 
(70 ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
¢ ) 
( ) 
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( ) 
( ) 
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) 
) 
¢ ) 
t ) 
) 
(15 ) 
(125) *Shanley The. 
(29) Standard Printing Co 
(178) Starkweathers, Inc 
(27) Stern Printing Co.. 
(88) Stewart Printing Co. 
(49) Stockwitz Printing Co. 
(10) *+Sunset Publishing House... .448- 478 Fou’th 
(28) *Taylor, Nash & Taylor.......... 412 Mission 


(63) *Telegraph Press.............--...-66 Turk 
(86) Ten Bosch Co., The...............121 Second 
(163) Union Lithograph Co.......... -741 Harrison 
(177) United Presbyterian resin ds are 11074 Guerrero 
(171) Upham, Isaac & Co....... ..-.330 Jackson 
(85) Upton Bros. & Dalzelle...... 11144154 Second 
(51) Wagner & Widup Printing Co...1071 Mission 
€ 365)° Wale Printing CG5.. s.<sssias os-60 see 883 Market 
(38) *West Coast Publishing Coverite 30 Sharon 
(36) West End Press..... aes tsee sAeee California 
(106) Wilcox & Co....... ~-.320 rst 
(34) Williams, Jos......... 10 Fourteenth 
¢ 46 ) *Williams Punting Co 348A Sansome 

76) Wobbers, Inc.. -.+-774 Market 
(112) Wolff, Louis fe ..-64 Elgin Park 

BOOKBINDERS. 

Ged). ADORE, cle fois ecoreccieie's ore ate ...545-547 Mission 
(116) Althof & Bahls........ Neo ..330 Jackson 
(128) Barry, Edward & Co......... 1215 Leidesdorff 
(93) Brown & Power.........- -327 California 
(142) Crocker Co., H. S.......... ” "230-240 Brannan 
(78) Gabriel-Meyerfeld Co... ..309 Battery 
(224) Foster & Futernick Company... .560 Mission 
(56) Gilmartin Co........... Ecker and Stevenson 
(233) Gee & Son, Piz-wave,srseie-6 Weal oe eaeiad 523 Clay 
(231) Haule, A. L. Bindery (OCB Bertone .-509 Sansome 
(225) John F. Hogan ee: AOE ORT CT One 343 Front 
(19) Hicks-Judd Co.... Sielers al ore -51-65 First 
(47) Hughes, E. C...... sis shell overs 1147-151 Minna 
(100) Kitchen, Jno. & Co. iS wiejs's ovis ore ‘sie ary 67 First 
(108) Levison Printing Co. «111540 California 
((75) Marnell, William & Gowen et coisaies 77 Fourth 
(131) Malloye, Frank & Co..........251-253 Bush 
(180) McIntyre, BUTI) UEdis. 633s, 0 15:0;5'355 3 ..523-531 Clay 
(115) Mysell-Rollins Co..... wis eaten ce erect scare 22 Clay 
(105) Neal Publishing Co....... sralelereieie 66 Fremont 
(81) Pernau Publishing Co...... piel s sia 751 Market 
C110}, Philips. Wim. sieacs wees «eeee---712 Sansome 
(228) Rotermundt, Hugo L......... 545-547 Mission 
(154) Sehwabacher-Frey Co...... . 555-561 Folsom 
(200) Slater, John A......... ..147-151 Minna 
(10) Sunset Publishing Co... 448-478 Fourth 
(28) Taylor, Nash & Taylor.......... 412 Mission 
(232). Torbet, Po ois cae «'s:00 9 City Hall Ave. 
(132) Thumler & Rutherford 117 Grant Ave. 
(163) Union Lithograph Co -741 Harrison 
(171) Upham, Isaac & Co.. ..330 Jackson 
(85) Upton Bros. & Dalzell 44-154 Second 
(133) Webster. Fred......... Ecker and Stevenson 


CARTON AND LABEL MANUFACTURERS, 
(240) National Carton and Label pirwery 


ieierdilelarelelasiecsla shelevelens Bc area led 12 41d. “Mission 
SS RANGHA Ok 
(129) Britton & Rey....... aloterece tiers 560 Sacramento 
(234) Galloway Litho Co..........+..- 11 Howard 
(235) Mitchell Post Card Co...........-. 3363 Army 
(236) Pingree & Traung Co....Battery and Green 
(26) Roesch Co., Louis..... Fifteenth and Mission 
(163) Union Lithograph Co..........+.741 Harrison 
NEWSPAPERS. 
(139) *Bien, S. F. Lanish-Norwegian..340 Sansome 
(8 ) *Bulletin ......... cee ese sce cenee 767 Market 
(121) California Demokrat...Cor. Annie and Jessie 
(11) *Call The......<...0+0: .....-Third and Market 
(40) *Chronicle..............-. Chronicle Building 
(41) Coast Seamen’s Journal..... Abicaat 44-46 East 
(25) *Daily News........seeeeecceseee .3840 Ninth 
(94) Journal of Commerce. .Cor. “Annie and Jessie 
Cab) aaDOr, ClATiGN ss ..tc cis o.cis1:shesisi0is-c 316 Fourteenth 
(141) *La Voce del Popolo....... ...641 Stevenson 
(57) SLeader, The. «06. occ ecice esses 643 Stevenson 
(123) *L’Italia Daily News...... 118 Columbus Ave. 
(144) Organized Labor.......... Save erare 1122 Mission 
(156) Pacific Coast Merchant...... 828 Sacramento 
C60:)) PROSE siosie cicic wie-c crwierenelees si cle -727 Market 
(61) *Recorder, SEQ ister sisissleienelse . 643 Stevenson 
(84) *San Rafael ibe a a Siersia is ‘San Rafael, Cal. 
(194) *San Rafael Tocsin. ...-..-San Rafael, Cal. 
(67) Sausalito News........--+.-++::- Sausalito, Cal. 
CT). PSbar) Te cic 5c ccs n e510 0:6 0:00 1122-1124 Mission 
he eure 
(134) Independent Press. eels leera's 348A Sansome 
(103) oy Ons: Fe. e os ie ine sie oc6i0's syeie'sieie'e 330 Jackson 
PHOTO ENGRAVERS. 

(205) Brown, Wm., Engraving Co., 109 New Mont- 

gomery. 
(97) Commercial Art Eng. Co......--+++- 53 Third 
(204) Commercial Photo _& Engraving Co., 563 Clay. 
(202) Congdon Process Engraver. .635 Montgomery 
(123) Franklin Photo Eng. Co..118 Columbus Ave. 
(198) San Francisco Engraving Co..215 Leidesdorff 
.199) Sierra Art and Engraving.......... 343 Front 
(10) Sunset Publishing Co...... ..- 448-478 Fourth 

MAILERS. 

Rightway Mailing Agency.......-----+-+- 880 Mission 


—— 
UNION PHOTO-ENGRAVING FIRMS 


Under Jurisdiction of 8S. F. Photo-Engr. Union No. 8: 
San Jose Engraving Co., 32 Lightston St., San Jose 
Sacramento 


Sutter Photo- Engr. Co., 919 Sixth St., 
Phoenix Photo-Engr. Co., 826 Webster St., Oakland 
Stockton Photo-Engr. Co., 327 E. Weber St. St’ck't’n 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 
3ekins Van & Storage Company. 
3utterick patterns and publications. 
Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shoe mfrs. 
California and Economic Laundry, 26th & York 
California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 
Carson Glove Works, San Rafael. 
Godeau, Julius S., undertaker. 
Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 
Jellison’s Cafe, 10 Third. 
Lastufka Bros., harness makers, 1059 Market. 
National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 
Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 
San Francisco “Examiner.” 
Schmidt Lithograph Company. 
Southern Pacific Company. 
United Cigar Stores. 
Victoria Cafeteria, 133 Powell. 
White Lunch Cafeteria. 
Wyatt & Son, 1256 McAllister. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

A vigorous protest against the present system 
of rating linotype operators and compositors in 
the government printing office was adopted at 
a meeting of linotype operators and compositors 
held recently at the government printing office. 
Resolutions were adopted demanding a meet- 
ing with the men responsible for the present 
conditions, “to the end that a fair day’s work 
will receive consideration justly due.” 

Harry Parker of the Trades Union club in the 
Quincy building, received a telegram this week 
from Bert Janes, formerly of Denver, offering 
him the management of the Printing Trades 
club at San Diego, Cal., at a good salary. Will 
Harry go?—Denver United Labor “Bulletin.” 

Kk. A. Eickworth and Miss Emily E. Lipton 
were married Saturday, June 7, and departed on 
the same day for a honeymoon trip which was 
spent in San Jose and other Santa Clara county 
cities. Mr. Eickworth is a member of the Bul- 
letin chapel, and his bride is well known to the 
members of the job branch, having been en- 
gaged as a proofreader in several of the larger 
offices. Mr. and Mrs. Eickworth will reside in 
San Francisco. 

The first Intertype has arrived in San Fran- 
cisco, and is being exhibited at the local agency 
of the International Typesetting Machine Co., 
Aronson building, 80 Third street. W. B. Goode, 
Pacific Coast manager of the company, extends 
a cordial invitation to all who may be interested 
to call and examine the new machine. 

Secretary-Treasurer Michelson is desirous of 
locating H. D. Wilkinson, who deposited a Mo- 
desto-Turlock card with No. 21 last February. 

T. FE. McGeorge, a veteran member of Eureka 
Typographical Union No. 207, was elected a mem- 
ber of the City Council at the municipal election 
held in Eureka, California, last week. McGeorge 
defeated a capitalist. At the same election, John 
P. Borg, a veteran member of the same 
union, was elected City Treasurer. With these 
two staunch unionists holding city offices, labor’s 
interests will undoubtedly be safely guarded. 

= 4 
THREE IMMORTAL THINKERS. 

John Stuart Mill said: 

“Finally, I must repeat my conviction, that 
any industrial system which divides society abso- 
lutely into two classes—the payers of wages anil 
the receiver of wages—the first counted by thou- 
sands and the last by millions—is neither fit for 
nor capable of indefinite duration.” 

Herbert Spencer said: 

“The labor movement is more a question of 
humanity than a question of the mighty dollar. 
It has accomplished more in that direction than 
any other agency, not excepting the church. It 
is the greatest movement in the championship 
of human rights and human liberty.” 

Professor Huxley said: 

“If it is true that the increase of knowledge, 
the winning of a greater dominion over nature, 
which is its consequence, and the wealth which 
follows upon that dominion, are to make no dif- 
ference in the extent and intensity of want, with 
its concomitant physical and moral degradation 
amongst the masses of the people, I would hail 
the advent of some kindly comet which would 
sweep the whole affair away as a desirable con- 
summation.” 


also 


It is not the plece nor the condition but the 
mind alone that can make one happy or mis- 
erable.—L’ Estrange. 


Funeral Work a Specialty Phone Mission 5988 


J. J. O’Connor 
Florist 


2756 Mission Street Between 23rd and 24th 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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LABOR CLARION. 


PIRECTORY OF LABOR COUNCIL UNIONS 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 P. M. at 316 Fourteenth 
street. Secretary’s office and headquarters, San Francisco Labor 
Temple, 316 Fourteenth street. Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 P. M. Organizing 
Committee meets at headquarters on second Thursday at 7:30 P. M. 
Label Committee meets at headquarters on first and third Wednes- 
days. Law and Legislative Committee meets at call of chairman. 
Headquarters phones, Market 56: Home M 1226. 

Label Section—Meets first and third Wednesdays, at 8 p. m., Labor 

Temple, 316 Fourteenth. 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 93 Steuart. 


Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 1—Meet alternate Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 2—Meet alternative Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 3—Meet alternate Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 5—Meet alternate Mondays, Building 


Trades Temple. 
Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 146 Steuart. 


Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Garibaldi 
Hall, Broadway and Kearny. 


Bakers’ Auxiliary (Crackers)—Meet 1st and 3d Mondays, 1524 Powell. 


Bakers No. 24—Meet at headquarters, Ist and 3d Saturdays, 1791 
Mission. 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 


Barbers—Meet 1st and 3d Mondays, 804 Mission. 


Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees—Meet 1st Wednes- 
day, St. Helen’s Hall, 2089 15th. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, 
evening, K. of P. Hall, Hermann and Valencia. 


Bay and River Steamboatmen—Meet Sundays, headquarters, 10 East; 
Henry Huntsman, Secretary. 


Beer Drivers No. 227—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays; headquarters, 
177 Capp. 


Beer Bottlers No. 293—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters, 
177 Capp. 


Bill Posters—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Roesch Building, 15th and 
Mission. 


Bindery Women No. 125—Meet 2d Wednesday, Polito Hall, 3265 16th. 
Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, Shubert Hall, 
16th and Mission. 


Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine) No. 168—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Boiler Makers No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Roesch Hall, 
15th and Mission. 


Boiler Makers No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Germania Hall, 
15th and Mission. 


Boiler Makers No. 410—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Polito Hall, 
3265 16th. 


Book Binders No. 31—Meet last Thursdays, Building Trades Temple, 
W. C. Booth, Business Agent, 507 Mission, R. 307. 


Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 177 
Capp. 

Boot and Shoe Repairers No. 320—Meet Brewery Workers’ Hall, each 
Monday evening. 

Bootblacks—Meet Ist and 3d Sundays, Garibaldi Hall. 

Bottle Caners—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, Labor Council Hall. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 


Brass and Chandelier Workers No. 158—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays. 
Building Trades Temple. 


Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at headquar- 
ters, 177 Capp. 


Bridge and Structural Iron Workers No. 31—Meet Mondays, 224 
Guerrero. 


Broom Makers—Meet 3d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
Butchers—Meet Wednesdays, 1876 Mission; Headquarters, 1876 Mission. 
Carpenters No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 
Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, Tiv Hall, Albion Ave. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 804 Mission. 

Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, $04 Mission. 

Carpenters No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 


Cemetery Employees—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, Columbia Hall, 
29th and Mission. 


Cement Workers No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Chauffeurs No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays in 
evening, 2d and 4th Thursdays in afternoon, at 215 Willow Ave. 
8. T. Dixon, business agent. 


Cigar Makers—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, Roesch Building, 15th and Mission. 


Cloak Makers No. 8—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 925 Golden Gate 
ave., Jefferson Square Hall. 


Cloth, Hat and Cap Makers No. 9—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Jefferson Square Hall, J. J. Kane, secretary, 112 Collingwood. 


Composition Roofers No, 25—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays at headquarters, 303 
Sixth. 


Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 3d ‘Thursday nights; headquarters 338 
Kearny. 


Coopers No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th. 


Drug Clerks No. 472—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays at 9 P. M., at 348 
Van Ness ave. 


Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet every Thursday evening, 804 Mission. 


Elevator Conductors and Starters No. 13,105—Meet Ist and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Elevator Constructors No. 8—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Federation of Federal Civil Service Employees—Meets at Custom House 
at call of chair. : 


1—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, 


other Mondays in 


Furniture Handlers No. 
Trades Temple. 


Gardmers Protective Union No. 13,020—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Lator Temple, 316 14th. 


Garment Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th, headquarters, 316 14th. 


Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 2d and 4th Mon- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 


Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Gas and Water Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
316 14th; headquarters, 306 14th. 


Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
316 14th. 


Glove Workers—Meet 3d Friday, Progress Hall, Labor Temple. 
ranite Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays; headquarters 1254 
Market; hours, 10 to 11 a. m. 


Building 


Building Trades 


Labor Temple, 


_ Hatters—Jas. McCrickard, secretary, 1154 Market. 


Hackmen—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
Hoisting Engineers No. 59—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Housesmiths and Iron Workers No. 78—Meet Wednesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


House Movers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 1254 Market. 


Janitors—Meet 1st Monday and 3d Sunday (10:30 A. M.), Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 


Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Van Ness 
Hall, 222 Van Ness ave. 


Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 


Machine Hands—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Machinists’ Auxillary, Golden West Lodge No. 1—Meet Ist and 3d 
Tuesdays, 228 Oak. 


Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters, 228 Oak. 
Matlers—Meet 4th Monday, at Labor Temple, 2’ 14th. 


Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet Ist anu sd Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Marble Rees No. 44—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, Building Trades 
emple. 


aoe peceece No. 38—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Building Trades 
‘emple. 


Marine Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, 91 Steuart. 
Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, 
10 East. 


Metal Polishers—Mest Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Veterans’ Hall, 431 
Duboce Ave. 


Milkers—Meev ist Tuesdays at 2 p. m. and 3d Tuesdays at 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 641 California. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 


Millmen No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Millmen No. 423—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Millwrights No. 766—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Bolder Auxillary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 
th. 


Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, 
quarters, 316 14th. 


Moving Picture Operators, Local 162—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
10 a. m., at headquarters, Musicians’ Hall, 68 Haight. 


Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 


Newspaper Carriers No. 12,831—Meet at 2089 15th, St. Helen’s Hall; 
M. Boehm, secretary, 1115 Pierce. 


Newspaper Solicitors No. 12,766—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. S. Schulberg, 858 14th, secretary. 


Office Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Pythian Castle, Her- 
mann and Valencia. 


Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Pattern Makers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at headquarters, Pacific 
Building, 4th and Market. 


Pavers No. 18—Meet lst Monday, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet Ist Sundays at 12 m., in Labor Temple. 


Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers—Meet Wednesdays; 
headquarters, 457 Bryant. 


Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Plumbers No. 442—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 
Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Saturdays, 1254 Market. 


Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d Wednesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 557 Clay. 


Printing Pressmen No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, Labor Council Hall, 
316 14th; Chas. Radebold, business agent, 557 Clay. 


Rammermen—Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., at headquarters, 
343 Van Ness ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
1254 Market. 


Retail Shoe Clerks No. 
343 Van Ness ave. 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 East. 

Sail Makers—Meet ist Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, 224 Guerrero. 
Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 

Ship Drillers—Meet 3d Thursday, 114 Dwight. 


Ship Scalers No. 12,881—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Square Hall. 


Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall 316 14th, ‘ 


Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet Ist Friday, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 


Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—Meet 2d Friday, 177 Capp. 
Stable Employees—Meet Thursdays, 228 Oak. 

Stationary Fireman—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 


Steam Fitters No. 509—Meet Tuesday evenings, 224 Guerrero. 


Steam Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 lith; headquarters, 316 14th. 


Steam Shovel and Dredgemen No. 29—Meet 2d Tuesday, 
Eagle Hotel, 253 Third; John McGaha, secretary-treasurer. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet Ist Wednesdays, in Assembly 
Hall, Monadnock Building. 


Street Railway Employces—Meet Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 741 47th ave., Richmond District. 


Sugar Workers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and $d Thursday evening, 
316 1dth. 

Tailors (Journeymen) No. 2—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
Council Hall, 316 Lith. 


Teamsters—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 536 Bryant. 
Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Theatrical Employees—Meet lst and 3d Tuesdays, 11 a. m., 68 Haight. 


Tobacco Workers—Meet 3d Fridays, Building Trades Temple; Miss M. 
Kerrigan, secretary, 290 Fremont. 


Typographical No. 21—Meet last Sunday, 
Rm. 237, Investors’ Bldg., 4th and Market. 

Undertakers—Meet on call at 3567 17th. 

United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


United Laborers of S. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple; 
W. F. Dwyer, secretary. 


Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays at Red Men's Hall, 3053 16th. 

Varnishers and Polishers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Waiters No. 30—Meet Ist Wednesday, 2:30 p. m.; other Wednesday 
evenings; at headquarters, 14 Seventh. 

Waitresses No. 48—Meet Wednesdays, 151 Mason. 

Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Monday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Wood Carvers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 


Labor Temple, 316 14th; head- 


410—Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., headquarters 


Washington 


Golden 


Labor 


316 14th; headquarters, 
L. Michelson, sec.-treas. 


Woman’s Union Label League, Local 258—Mrs. Hannah Nolan, secre- 
tary-treasurer, 3719A Seventeenth street. 
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| Notes in Union Life | 


The following deaths have been reported in 
trade union circles during the past week: Albert 
Downes of the newspaper carriers, George Han- 
sen of the piledrivers, Fritz Spencer of the archi- 
tectural molders, August Mueller of the bar- 
tenders, Thomas B. Gould of the bookbinders, 
John Reiss of the cooks, William C. Spiegel of 
the sign painters, James J. Payton of the team- 
sters, Louis O. Capillo and Franz Grossman of 


the marine cooks, and Frank D. Armstrong of the 
painters. 


Thirteen hundred and fifty votes were cast last 
Monday night for officers of Local No. 26 of the 
Steam Laundry Workers’ Union with the follow- 
ing result: D. J. Gorman, president; Mrs. Mary 
Carson, vice-president; Kitty Deery, secretary; 
Annie Brown, assistant secretary; Charles Child, 
treasurer; Charles Hawley, business agent; Jos- 
eph A. Adams, trustee; Frederick Graham, Emma 
O’Keefe, Harry Korts, Nellie Victor, George 
McGrath, John O’Keefe, Mrs. L. C. Walden, John 
Robertson, Harry Morrison, executive commit- 
tee; George Macklin, John Robertson, sergeants- 
at-arms; Mrs. L. C. Walden, Emma O’Keefe, 
George McGrath, Frederick Grahame, Mrs. M. 
Garrett, Nellie Victor, M. A. Peterson, Mrs. 
Mary Carson, Carrie Parmer and Charles Child, 
delegates to Labor Council; Charles Child, Chas. 
Hawley, Kitty Deery and Mrs. M. Carson, law 
and legislative committee. A proposition to create 
a sick fund” in the local was voted down. 

The Bartenders’ Union last Monday night paid 
$35 to members on the sick list, elected six can- 
didates, and received a like number of applica- 
tions. Delegates to the recent convention at 
Denver will report at the meeting. 


At a special meeting of the local Sandstone 
Cutters’ Union Monday evening a committee of 
five was appointed to look into the report that 
the stone for the auditorium to be erected in the 
civic center by the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
Company is being quarried and cut to size at 
Bedford, Ind. The committee is empowered to use 
every means to induce the officials to bring the 
stone for the building to San Francisco in uncut 
form in order to give local journeymen of the 
trade opportunity of employment. 

Kelleher & Browne, the Irish Tailors, in their 
up-to-date way of merchandising, are offering the 
public special inducements in tailoring for this 
time of the year. It is their custom to carry 
no goods from one season to another. Before 
the end of the season they give liberal discounts 
that appeal to their customers, keep their large 
force of union tailors busy and clear their stock 
for the season. The great volume of business 
that they do compels them to carry a tremendous 
stock of foreign and domestic suitings. 

They are now giving 15 to 20 per cent discount 
on all summer suitings, many of which can be 
worn all year. Even on staples they allow a 10 
per cent discount. 

This means a material saving—$5 to $10 on a 
suit—of which every man ought to take advan- 
tage, even though he does not need a suit for a 
month or so. 


Tools for You 


ED. JONES 


1180 Market Street, nr. Eighth 
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STORE OPEN SATURDAY EVENINGS UNTIL 10 O’CLOCK 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


“THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 
825 MARHET STREET, (729s FaSTOcsEON, 
SAN FRANCISCO’S UNION SHOE STORE 
UNION-STAMPED SHOES 


THAT UNION MEN SHOULD WEAR 


Special Offerings in the Best of Foot-wear—Sold at 
prices that mean a saving to you of from 50c to 


$1.50 on each pair purchased. 


Tan Calf Button Shoes, Hi-Toe Shape, Sewed 63 


Soles—Military Heels 


Patent Colt Lace Shoes—Newest Styles 


i d Patent Colt Oxfords—All the 
Tan Russia and Pate etary 


Hand Welt Button and Lace Shoes—AIll leath- 


New Shapes and Patterns 


STREET 


50 
$3.00 


ers—Extra High Grade—Every Shape and 


$4.00 to $5.00 


Personal and Local 


The regular monthly meeting for July of Photo 
Engravers’ Union No. 8 will be held on the sec- 
ond instead of the first Sunday in the month. 

J. Stitt Wilson will deliver a lecture next Sun- 
day evening in Scottish Rite Hall, the subject 


being: “The New Program of Genuine Ameri- 
canism.” He will also speak in the same hall 


Sunday morning. 
Harry M. McKee, the 
Diego Free Speech League, who was convicted 


attorney for the San 


of conspiracy during the fight in the city, will 
lecture in Jefferson Hall, 925 Golden 
Gate avenue, on Thursday evening, June 26th, 
just before going to jail to serve his term. There 
will be no admission charge. 

Stephen Drake, for a long time business agent 
of the Cooks’ Union of this city, was at the last 
meeting of Cooks’ and Waiters’ Union No. 561 
elected business agent and financial secretary of 
that organization. 
president, J. R. Beard vice-president, Frederick 
Walter recording secretary and W. Howell treas- 
urer. 

Miss Suter and Mrs. Pardue of the Los An- 
geles Garment Workers’ Union, who are in this 
city, report having succeeded in stopping thou- 
sands of dollars worth of orders from going to 
the unfair firm of P. A. Newmark & Co. of the 
southern city. 

The International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
is now voting on the question of affiliating with 
the Building Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The executive council of the California State 
Federation of Labor will hold a meeting in this 
city Sunday, June 29th, at 10 a. m., for the pur- 
pose of reviewing the labor legislation as passed 
at the last session of the Legislature, and for the 
transaction of other business of importance. 

The International Union of Steam and Operat- 
ing Engineers, Local 64, has elected the following 
officers: P. L. Ennor, president; C. H. Godfrey, 
vice-president; J. W. Maher, recording secretary; 
W. R. Towne, financial secretary; J. E. Armitage, 
conductor; J. McCaul, guard; W. R. Towne, busi- 
ness agent; C. Corts, local organizer; John Wit- 


Square 


Frank A Healey was elected | 


cosky, trustee; J. J. Tally, C. V. Dregard, D. R. 
Fitzgerald, auditors; H. J. Mitchell, J. W. Maher, 
J. J. Tally, delegates to local joint executive 
board; W. R. Towne, delegate to Building Trades 
Council; H. J. Mitchell, J. J. Tally, J. W. Maher, 
W. T. Brandon, T. L. Ennor, W. T. Towne, dele- 
gates to Labor Council; Guy Rogers, D. Condon, 
Chas. Brown, delegates to Label Section. 

A dance, the proceeds of which will go toward 
maintaining the strike of the Light and Power 
Council against the Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, will be given in the Auditorium, Page and 
Fillmore streets, on Saturday evening, June 28th. 

In speaking of the Bartenders’ convention the 
Denver “United Labor Bulletin” “Sure 
San Francisco won the next convention. In room 
109 of the St. James Hotel they gave out a car- 
load of the best California wine ever brought this 
side of the big Divide. Vice-President Fred 
Sesma of Los Angeles led the fight for San Fran- 
cisco for next convention city, the genial Fred 
was on the job bright and early with his carload 
of California wine and cigars. His headquarters 
on the ground floor of the St. James Hotel was, 
needless to say, a popular place with thirsty dele- 
gates.” 

It is the desire of the men working on the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition grounds that an emer- 
gency hospital be at once established therein to 
care for workmen injured in construction work. 
The distance to the nearest hospital is so great 
that it is feared many injured persons may die 
before reaching places of treatment. 
Council will look into the matter. 

Local No. 86 of the Stereotypers’ and Electro- 
typers’ Union has elected Joseph Hill, president; 
C. Bagwill, vice-president; L. H. Matthias, secre- 
tary-treasurer and H. Bradley, sergeant-at-arms. 

Arthur F. Ashe, a watchman for the Pacific 
and Electric Company, was fined $20 by 
Judge Sullivan on Tuesday morning for carrying 
a concealed weapon, 

Journeymen Butchers’ Local No. 115 of Sacra- 
mento has voted to co-operate in the formation 
of a State Federation of Butchers and will send 
delegates for that purpose to the convention to be 
held in San Francisco Sunday, June 22d. 


says: 
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THE SPIRIT OF TOLERANCE. 

The spirit of making allowances does much for 
the comfort and happiness of mankind. No men- 
tal attitude better reduces friction and strife and 
heartache than does the broad viewpoint we call 
tolerance; and no surer remedy for unkindness 
can be found than obedience to the time-honored 
golden rule. We all want kindness shown us; to 
do as we would be done by would make peace- 
makers of us all. And to keep alive that toler- 
ance which assures us the fellowman deserves our 
kindness would make certain the tranquil rela- 
tions with each other which men so sorely need. 

Why are we not more universally kind? 
Largely because we fail to make allowance for 
another person’s point of view. He has done us 
wrong; he is to be blamed; he should have known 
better; and so our criticism falls upon the of- 
fender and lessens the peace of us both. Suppose 
we look more broadly at it, admitting that he has, 
perhaps, from the human standpoint, done us 
wrong, but take into generous consideration also 
the reasons which may have brought him to it. 
We are not to ignore evil, not to condone it, not 
to run into any confusion and call it good; but 
we can intelligently account for it with such gen- 
erosity of purpose that no animosity can long 
tempt us. “Put yourself in his place,” is a good 
old adage that heals many wrongs. Misunder- 
standing is easily possible between men of best 
intentions because each person’s point of view is 
so different from that of his neighbor. Indeed, 
with so many possibilities for seeing things other 
than they are the degree of harmony which does 
prevail among men, is good proof of the genuine 
love and good-fellowship which abides with us. 
And the spirit of making allowances surely con- 
tributes to human happiness because it levels mis- 
understanding and destroys quarrels. 

Toleration means kindness. 
from understanding. 


Kindness springs 
“Why, of course,” one who 
understands, will say, “he may not have meant 


the thing as we see it; appearance may be mis- 


leading; we don’t know all his reasons—cannot 
see how he struggled against temptation nor 


know the bitter hours he may have spent because 
he yielded.” He who thinks in this fashion is 
truly “an understander” of his fellows. 

When so much of this is done that kindness 
and tolerance become the natural habitual first 
thought with us, we shall have a truly helpful, 
constructive attitude toward the world. And 
when all of us grow to this the world will indeed 
be good to live in. Men will sin less, suffer less. 
Affectionate tolerance will have cast out the 
evil that has so long flourished under suspicion, 
fear, distrust and resentment. We shall exist not 
to condemn each other, but to help each other 
escape from evil. 

x 2 
STEREOTYPERS IN SESSION. 


The International Stereotypers’ and Electro- 
typers’ Union of America convened in annual 
session in Buffalo, N. Y., on June 9th. Secretary 


Morrison of the American Federation of Labor, 
who was in the city, assisting in the formation of 
a new central body, addressed the convention. 
The reports of the officers showed that good 
progress has been made since the last convention. 


PAVILION DANCE 


SUTTER AND PIERCE STS. 
Every Wednesday and Sunday Evenings 


GENTS 25 CTS. LADIES FREE 
UNION MUSIC 


Smoke ‘“Royal’’ 


The best tobacco produced 
by Mother Earth ¥ Union Made 


